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THE PRIVY COUNCIL IME OF RICHARD 


the history of the king s privy the reigt 

has generals noted as tratis 1 

iby one writer it is asserted that the ¢ vas firs 

recognized as a separate Institution b | 1 


went a complete re rganization.? While these statements are 
drawn and must be modified, it is true that the incil t orea Bes 


degree then emerged from tts former obscu 
position of unusual prominence. ns why the = 
1 riod may he regarded as especl 
council: the first, that beginning in t ‘eign of Richart _ 2 


have the Proceedings and 


publication. This collection, while it is not to be st 
cluding the earliest of council ree rds. is vet of tl ighes 
for the information 1t contains. Phe second reason 1s 
minority of the reigning king the com be ¢ 
af regency and of necessity plaved a p ily : 4 
troversies Which therefore were wag P; : 
organization, powers, and actions of the « £ 
question, that our ki wledge of this body 1s mad 

It is well known that at various tines pre : 
in the fiftieth vear of Edward III., attempts | 
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part of Parliament in one way or another to control the king's 
council. but never before had the efforts been made with so great 
persistency and effect. Not only under Richard I], but also to some 
extent during the succeeding reigns of Henry IV. and of Henry VI. 
was the same policy asserted. So that those vears extending from 
the attempt of the Good Parliament to reform the council of Edward 
IIT. in 1376 until 1437, the close of the later king’s minority, may 
be marked as a special period in the history of the council, a period 
when it was most under Parliamentary pressure. The powers of 
Parliament were exercised mainly in three ways: (1) by appoint- 
ments and removals, (2) by regulative legislation, and (3) by 
judicial prosecutions. It will be seen that its actions taken together 
reveal a fairly consistent plan or policy as to what the council should 
be. What this policy was and to what extent it was effective may 
now be explained. 


1. In the first place the councils of these vears were frequently 


said to have been named, “ elected or “ ordained Parlia- 
ment. How was the choice and sanction of Parliament actually 
made? Usually there was a petition of the commons that a suitable 


council be chosen and that they should be informed of the names 


of its members. While the commons might state some of the 
qualifications of councillors, the actual choice was made by the pre 
lates and lords, or by the king himself. Thus in the fiftieth vear 
of Edward IIL. the commons petitioned that a mew council of lords, 
prelates, and others be appointed, and the duke of Lancaster after 
ward read the names before them.' The first council of Richard, 
named July 17, 1377, was chosen by the king and magnates, with 
the special connivance, we are told, of John of Gaunt, who suc 
ceeded in placing therein Lord Latimer and others of his friends.* 
When Parliament met in October, this council was required to be 
reconstituted at the instance of the commons, who petitioned that 


the councillors be elected by the lords in Parliament, and for the 


special purpose of excluding Lord Latimer passed a resolution that 
none who had been removed from the council in the time of Edward 
IT]. be restored \ proposal that the new councillors and officers 
receive their charges in the presence of the commons was not acted 
upon, for they were sworn in the presence of the lords.’ Again, 


in the second vear at the Parliament of Gloucester the commons 


Fhomas Walsingham, Historia Anglicana (Rolls Series, 1863-1864), | 


‘Rot. Parl.. 11. 14, 16. Sir Richard de Stafford, however, who was equally 


disqualified by the resolution, was permitted to remain. 
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asked to know the names of thos wet the great oft 
1] 7 1, } + 
and councillors of the king, a1 t 
be so informed.’ but as the Parliament ence rut 


were not read, nor were they place 1 uy 


this omission apologies were made to th 


meeting. * The council nevertheless t 
with the assent of the prelates enates at ‘ 
Gloucester“. In other years when 
chosen, the procedure was not far ditterent exc s tl Q 
self took a larger part. 

2. As regards the composition of the coun twas tl ; 
of Parliament that it should be iller a 
than heretofore. In the reign 01 Edward 111 s members 
extended to a large number; tt included sever 


bers, minor officials, clerks, and even fore 


it fell largely into the hands of roval favorites, to tl 

of the nobles. In combating this tendenc: he commons § 

the nobles, as in the Giood Parliament of 137! en the t 
that “the council be enforced wit! the pres s, pl 
and others to the number of ten or twelve In tl eit 
Richard II. the number desired rang d tre ely 

number included as ev offi members at least three ¢ t off 
namely, the chancellor. the treasurer, and the keeps f tl 
seal. Although there was once a suggestion that the ste t 
roval household be added,’ ea t 
chamberlain was likewise a member,” it was not unt 
that the five officers were 1 cular! ‘ ‘ \s to the rs 
the men now preferred wer of Pat t 1 st 
preponderance in favor of the lords Phus 14 


the fiftieth vear of | dward II]. included three bishops, three ¢ 


and three lords, besides the three oth < Cen 
to balancing the estates, there was a representat ils f | 
if not of commoners lhe first council of Rich Vas ‘ 
two bishops, two earls, two barons two banne s and four kt 
which was changed in the same vear to consist of three bishops 
earls. two bannerets, and two kmghts bes the officers.” 
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second year there were similarly chosen two bishops, two earls, two 
bannerets, and two knights.' In the tenth vear, which is the next 
time that a complete list is certain, appointments were made of two 
archbishops, two bishops, an abbot, two dukes, an earl, a baron, and 
two knights? In the Parliamentary councils, therefore, there was 
a signal elimination of the minor men, such as are in considerable 
numbers found attached to the council in the previous period. 

Another question of membership determined at this time was 
in regard to the barons of the exchequer, the justices of either 
bench, and the serjeants-at-law. As to their standing in the council, 
heretofore it is uncertain whether they are to be counted as er 
officio members or not. [ut in the first vear of Richard II. a 
petition of the commons asked that Magna Charta be confirmed, 
and that if an point be obscure it should be declared * Dy those 
who shall be ordained to be of the continual council, with the ad- 
vice of all the justices and serjeants and other such men, whom 
they shall see fit to summon.‘ Henceforth the relation to the 
council of these men as advisors or assessors, who were summoned 
when points of law were in question, is sufficiently clear.’ 

3. It was furthermore the evident plan of Parliament that the 
councillors should be appointed annually and with constant change. 
This plan Parliament was persistent enough to carry out mtinu- 
ously for the first three vears. In the instance of the first council, 
which was inaugurated July 17, 1377. and which was reconstituted 
in the following October, the term of service was until October 30 
of the second year, as is shown by the wage accounts of one of the 
members.” On the election of this council it was resolved that none 
should be re-eligible for two years." This requirement was ob- 
served, for in the second vear at Gloucester an entirely different 
group was selected. Their tenure was from November 26 of the 
second year until December 3 of the third year.’ Dissatisfied with 
the work of this body, the commons then demanded that the king 
dismiss the lords of the council without filling their places.” At 
all events, for several vears the plan of annual elections in Parlia- 
ment was permitted to lapse. From 1379 until 1386, then, while 


nection with the subject of wages. 


Caley ttent Rolls, 10 Ric. 244. Parl., 15 
«Nicolas, Proceedings of the Privy Ceuncil, 1. 80, 191; IIL. 151, 313, ete 
They might be considered as belonging to the consilium ordinarium, but the dis 
tinction between the privy council and the ordinary council was not as yet made. 
5 The accounts of Hugh de Segrave, Accounts Exchequer, K. R. 96/14. 
Rot. Pa III. 6. 7 See wage list, infra 
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the attention of Parliament was drawn to other things, the coun : 
cil was left as in other times, with the king as self-controlling 
body. Even so early as this the ku g's preference for the counsel - 
of courtiers rather than of his nobles was untavorably observe: “a 
Again in the tenth vear, stirred to action by the abuses of the 
government, Parliament confirmed the selection of a body “ to be of 
his great and continual council”, with ‘ Ss ret I 
nanage the government throughout In their petition the ce a 
mons asked that this council last for a vear and until the next et : 
suing Parliament, but the king consented that it should last for a ; 
vear only.2. How this council was not permitted fairly to begin its a 
term, but found itself thwarted and set aside by the king 1s te sed j 
well known to repeat. In 1388 after the victor f the lords i 
pellant one more attempt was made to name a council in Tar # 
ment :* but its career also was interrupted when on May 3, 1389 
the king, entering the council chamber, declared himself of ag F 
removed certain of the councillors \iter this no attempt was made 
again in this reign to appoint a council! in’ [Parliament It was 
therefore a bold exaggeration when at the tim f Richard's 
position in 1399 it. was stated to have been a policy that the officers 
justices, and others of the king’s council should be chosen ea 1 
and that this policy the king had violated." 
4. It was another feature of the Parhamentary s heme that the 
councillors be regularly paid for their services Whereas previous] we. 
men of the council had received wages or annuities 1 i? 
ual cases and as signs of roval favor, it was now the intention tl - 
all should be paid, ereat men as well as small, in proport { ! I 
rank and services. For the payment of councillors there were t . 
methods, the one by vearly salaries, the other by daily wages t 
was usual for the greater men to be paid salaries, while men of 
lower rank received daily wages. The granting of life annuities 


which was a characteristic practice of Idward was for tl 

present quite suspended, Tow systematically « uncillors now were ine 
paid is shown by the records of the exchequer Phus in the firs 


vear they received money as follows 
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fhe bishop of Carlisle yoo m. 

Che bishop of London’. 200 1. 

Lord Latimer (removed after 3 months )*....-- jo | 

Lord Cobham (removed after 3 months)"....-. 4o | 

Richard de Stafford, banneret’.........-+--++-200 m 

Roger de Beauchamp, banneret removed)’.... 40 m. 

Hugh de Seagrave, knight, at Os. Sd. aday....113 1. Os 8d. 


Of the men appointed in the second year at the Parliament of 
Gloucester, little would be known but for the wage accounts of its 
members. As their names do not appear upon the Parliament roll, 
they can be ascertained only from the exchequer statement of 
their wages. This time the experiment: Was tried of making all 
payments by daily wages instead of by salaries, bishops and earls 
receiving two marks a day, bannerets one mark, and knights one- 
far as the accounts show is as follows: 


half mark. The list so 
Rate Days 
ot Amounts 
Wages Service Received. 
Phe bishop ot Mm. 276 368 1. 
Phe bishop of 2m. 278 370 |. 135. 4d. 
The earl of MM. 155 206 1. 13s. 4d. 
\The earl of Suffolk. 2m. 171 228 | 
Robert de Hales, Prior of the Hospital 
of St. Johns Jerusalem, banneret...-. 1m. 238 158 1. 13s. 4d. 
Roger de Beauchamp, ™ 277 84 1. 13s. 4d. 
\lvredo de Veer, 1 om. 113 37 1. £35 4d 
Robert Rous, 8o 27 | 


This list is noteworthy as showing the only instance in which 


the system of wages by the day was applied to all of the council. 


It may be observed that by fairly regular attendance the men 
earned more in this way than they would by vearly 
soon discarded entirely. That the regular payment 
of Var- 


salaries. This 


method was 
of salaries and wages to councillors was distinetly a matter 
liamentary rather than of royal policy is further shown in the ordin- 
anees for the governance of the council which were framed in 1390. 
It was then enjoined that lords of the council should have reward 


according to their work and expenses, and that bachelors should 


Issue Roll, 1 Ric. II., Pasch., Aug. 12. Ibid., m. 24 
/ Pells), Easter, m. 16 Ibid., m. 22 
Devor 7 M. 24. 
Pells), Mich... m. 24 “bid *asch., Aug. 5. 
Accounts Exchequer, K. R., 96/14 
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hav c reasonable wayes for their tn \g i] 1 | I tile « 
mons in 1406 expresses it, that the counct rs be “ reasonably guet 
doned for their labor Certam atts 1 the « 
chequer that the payment of councillors . stent 
carried out as in the vears of th Parliament ( e 

= Still another concern of Parl ent . t ors E; 
approved by it remain unchanged d supersede I rove 
to be a difficult matter to control, tor ce | ent | 
there was nothing to prevent the king s chang re ; 
the council clected Phe commons, deed, 1 rm 
nized that removals should be wie for cause nd in the tirst ve a 
allowed that anv vacancies which 1 ight occur betwe ‘g 
be filled by the king and council. ' \t the same time With s ‘ 
inconsisteneyv, they passed a re solution that the estate and power of 
the councillors were not repealable except by t t 
more care in the tenth vear, when the not 1 re cou : 
appointed, the utmost precautions were taker prevent being 
sel aside. It was resolved bv the « ons that 1 esl t | 
associated with or assigned to the coun ther than the S name 

] | re prevent 11 cal cy t 


and that if in anv way the lords wet 


their powers, the validity of all grants sh ’ 
clause was put the statute that neo person privi 1 
should give to the king counsel t repeal the power thus giver 

under penalty.? Yet it is familiar history that all efforts th 

part of this council to govern > were thwarted b the king and his aa 
‘false counsellors The status of these false of 

as the Are called, night be consicl red a ubtt t mot appeal 

that one of them certainly, if not the « thers, was forma retained 

and sworn a member of the council How they superses thi 
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men named in the Parliamentary commission is declared in the ap- 
peals of treason made against them in the following year: that they 
did not suffer the good councillors to approach or speak with the king 
except in their presence; that they caused the king to remove him- 
self to distant parts so that the lords appointed could not counsel 
him; that they even procured an opinion of certain judges that the 
Parliamentary commission was unlawful.’ After the impeachments 
and condemnation of the traitors in 1388, to safeguard the next 
council it was enacted with severe penalties that no person of 
whatsoever estate or condition, except those assigned and ordained 
in the present Parliament, should interfere with the government 
in any way, unless it be by order of the continual council and with 
the assent of the king.? The lords of the council were made to 


swear not to suffer any act of that Parliament to be annulled, re- 


versed, or repealed. Yet this council too was summarily changed 
on the king’s declaring himself of age. In 1399, with these events 


remembered. it was Richard himself who was accused of refusing 
to be guided by his duly chosen councillors and of selecting men 
according to his own pleasure.” 

6. The personal conduct of councillors also became at this time a 
matter of supervision in Parliament. That councillors should not 
have personal interests in suits before the courts was an old and 
recurring subject of legislation.‘ In the first vear of Richard I. 
it was once again declared that no councillor should sustain by main- 
tenance any quarrel in the country or elsewhere, under penalty.” 
Likewise earlier acts against bribery were renewed with increased 
stringency. In the fiftieth year of Edward III. it was declared that 
whoever of the council be found taking a bribe should render the 
party from whom it was received double and the king six times the 
amount." In the first vear of Richard II. with great particularity 
it was ordained that no councillor should receive any gift of escheat, 
wardship, marriage, rent, or other thing, except by consent of all 
the council or the greater part of them; and that none should take 
anything from any party by promise or otherwise, except what was 
to eat and drink of small value, under the same penalty as before.‘ 
That councillors did use the opportunities of their positions for 
private gain is shown in the several cases of Parliamentary impeach- 
ment that were held. In 1376 Lord Latimer, at the time that he 


was chamberlain and a member of the privy council, was accused 
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of procuring patents and writs leensing the carriage c] 
dise contrary to the ordinance to thet rts n t e s 
Calais.' He was declared removed trot all his offices and fro 
the privy council for all time, although in the next vear he was fr 
stored” In the same peculations Richard | s was accused of ; 
being in collusion with certain of the privy com to thet v1 
profit. In the in peachment of Lord John de Neville 1 the same 
vear it was charged that while he was an « ficer and member of the ; 
council he purchased talli Ss assigninent 1 ade b the kn gy to vari 
ous parties to whom he was debtor, and then received full y ent 
and allowance for them at the exchequer ‘ In 1280 Ralph de Fer im 
rers. a knight of the council, was held un ler suspict when cer 
tain treasonable letters were traced to him revealing secrets of the 
government.’ He was mainperned bx fore ent In one 
of the charges against the « irl of Sutt vas that while swor 
the council he had accepted or purchased great estates | iu 
below their value.* an act which would be a direct violation oF Un 
councillor’s oath. The accusation was not denied. but it R : 
cided by the king and lords that. as his guilt was share h thers . 
of the council, the earl should not be cor re ne | Ine 
needless to sav that the exhibition « f private interests and cort 
practices in the council ts not peculiar to this t 

In the Parlhamentat egisiat i the pot lye ; 
many attempts to regulate the council! 1 < ns, 1 st 
prehensive being the ordinances ¢ f 1330 “for the governan 
the council". While some of these are of mere temporary s 
nificance, others are « f value as suggesting les of council prt ; 
cedure. ©)f some interest in the latter wa ire the statements ‘ 
at various times, that the council meet as eat s eight or nin 
morning 2 that six or four members be cont n reside nd . 
be counted a quorum: that in cases of disagreement Ue t 
decide * that business of the king shoul have precedence 01 
other matters 2” that all matters requiring the consent the king a 
should be reported to him: that to cart ssages betwee | 
council and the king there be two or three authorized reporters 
that answer should be given to tters first brought to the council 
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before proceeding to other business.' Of greater significance in 
the development of the council were the persistent efforts that were 


made to define its power against the common law. The tendency 


of the council to encroach upon the sphere of the common-law courts, 
to try cases between suitors, to summon parties by writs of privy 
seal, was ever a subject of grievance and petition. It was already 
law that no freeman should be compelled to answer for his frechold 
before the council.* In the first vear of Richard I]. it was conceded 
that no suits between parties should be ended before the council.* 
To most of the petitions evasive answers were given.' So that 
all that was accomplished further is contained in one of the ordin- 
ances of 1390, that business touching the common law which came 
before the council should be sent to be determined before the jus- 
tices. This did not suffice, for the complaints and petitions still 
vainly continued.’ 


&. It remains to test the effectiveness « 


f the Parliamentary pro- 
gramme by the events of the mature vears of Richard after 1380, 
when his personal government fairly began. For a while in cer- 
tain ways the council still bears the imprint of the influence of the 


previous régime. This influence is seen for a time among the older 
members, for in the thirteenth year as many as eight of them had 
been in one or another of the previous councils, while four were 
lords appellant.-. The fear-of impeachment is expressed when the 
council refused and could not be pe rsuaded to accede to a request of 
the king, lest in the first Parliament it should be imputed to them 
that they had burdened the kingdom with a larger sum of money 
than was necessary or honest.” Their responsibility to Parliament 
was again acknowledged when the chancellor, treasurer, and coun- 
cillors offered to resign their places, that charges might be brought 
against them.” Again, the ordinances of 1390 for the governance 
of the council, whether they were passed by Parliament or not, 
were evidently forced upon the king by the Parliamentary party. 
The hand of the Gloucester faction in particular is seen in the re- 
quirement that no gift or grant to the decrease of the king's profit 
be made without the advice of the council and the consent in par- 
ticular of the dukes of Lancaster, York, and Gloucester and the 
chancellor, or two of them." 


Qn the other hand, a quite contrary influence in the manage- 
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ment of the council is seen 1n the poli { the ng 
to gain ground This royal policy shows a revers : 
to the usages of | dward Ill. wl ch Parhament s ry 
teract For one thing, to offset the power the 1 
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count l Oot these irger t] 
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of minor estate that the roval poliey in host to the nob 
more and more to depend In the atter of salaries a 
in distinetion from the policy of arliament at nm conti 
of the ordinances of 1399, which required the e ible 
members, stands the king's policy of making: 
in special cases, and with greater generosity to the ‘ 
rank. To some of these, r viving a practice of his prec 
even granted life annuttics. The character of the kings 
in this phase can best be shown by a few persot il instar 
Edward Dalyvngrugg was a knight conne ed with the 
from the thirteenth to the sixteenth For his atte 
was granted a life annuity of one hundred irks | 
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at the council is shown by his receipts at the exchequer,’ and the 
king’s favor by the grant of Gascon wine which he received as 
well as Dalyngrugg.- More frequently than any other persons are 
these two found employed on royal commissions. * 

Lewis de Clifford, another knight of the king’s chamber, for- 
merly a mainpernor of Lord Latimer, and patron of the Lollards, 
was only less active than the former in Richard's council from the 
thirteenth to the fifteenth vear. For this service he received an 
annuity of one hundred marks.' 

The presence of a foreigner occurs in the case of Master Pere- 
grino de Fano, a doctor of laws from Aquitaine, who in the seven- 
teenth year came to England to attend the council and to serve as an 
envoy in treating of peace between the king of England and the 
king of France. For this he received a fee of forty pounds.’ 

It was in the last two vears, during what is called the king's 
career of absolutism, that government by courtiers in defiance of the 
nobles and Parliamentary party was carried to the fullest extent. 
It is only fair to observe that some of the so-called favorites were 
men of ability and faithfulness. Among the rovalist councillors 
of this time were the dukes of Aumale, Norfolk, and Exeter, and 
the earl of Wiltshire. Of the greater men John Gilbert, bishop 
of St. David's, was the only one receiving a salary. He had been 
in the council from the thirteenth vear and was at one time treas- 
urer.” In the twenty-first vear at twenty shillings a day he served 
164 days,’ and in the twenty-second vear, which was the last, 128 
days.” Richard de Waldegrave was another king’s knight. one: 
speaker of the House of Commons, who served the council from 
the seventeenth vear. Faithful to the last, he received one hundred 
marks each vear ‘ Law rence Drew, a king's esquire, had been re- 
tained of the council in the seventeenth vear with a life annuity of 
one hundred marks.’” In the eighteenth vear he acted as a “ re- 
porter’, being entrusted by the council with money to distribute 
in the expenses of the war in Ireland," and returning with mes- 


sages from the king to the council."* In the twenty-first vear he 


'In the sixteenth year he is recorded as attending the council at London for 
159 consecutive days (Issue Roll (Pells), 16 Ric. IL., Mich., m. 18), and in the 
ghteenth year similarly for seven months (ibid., 18 Ric. II., Easter, m. 22). 
lendar of Patent Rolls, 153 Ric. 37 passis 
‘Issue Roll (Pells), 14 Ric. IT., Mich., m. 14: 15 Rie. II., m. 23. 
17 R l.. Micl Dec Stub! s ¢ Il. so8 
7 Issue Roll (Pells), 21 Ric. Mich., m. 16. 
Ibid., 22 Ric. II., Easter, 1 
wendar of Patent Rolls, 17 Ric. I1., 415: Issue Rolls, 17-22 Ric. I] 
10 nda» ent s. 17 Ric. Il 
ssue Ri Pells 18 Ric. Il Easter, 1 14 
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The Privy Council of the Time of Richard 1 


was declared a member of the council for cases at yoo He 


\laster Ralph Selbv. a baron « thre <chequer ai loct 
laws, besides his salary of forty marks for lus oth n the e 
chequer, in the seventeenth vear was grant la fee of fiftv marks 
a vear. This fee, which was once declat 
through the twenty-second year (Maher knights of the « 


were John Bussy, Henry Greene, William Bagot, and John Rus 


sel, It was ones declared that for the arrang ent of certain fines 
none should be present in the council but the chancellor, the treas 

urer, the kee per ol the privy seal, (areene, and bagot kor 
promoting the king’s schemes in the se nd Parliament of 1307 
these men have been given a special notoriety Phev appear among 
the councillors trving cases in chancery, and were in attendance ; 


finally when Richard's council came to its tragic close the 


invasion of the duke of Lancaster in 1399, the duke of Yorh 


then guardian of the realm, hastily called t gether the chancellor a 
(the bishop of Chichester), the treasurer (William le Set : 


the earl of Wiltshire. and the knights Bussy, Bagot, Greene, and 
Russel. Fleeing from their enemies, Scrope, Greene, at 1 
were forthwith captured at Dristol and hanged.” Bagot lived to be 


apprehended in the next Parliament as an evil couns lor Whe 


accusation therefore made against Richard on his deposition, that he 


avs 
had selected for his council according to his pleasure favorites 
others who would not resist him," was certainly well founded 


One other cause of offense was the proneness of the ¢ ined 


to supersede the courts of common Taw, removing cases Trot their ll 
jurisdiction, trving cases between suitors, al issuing summat 
writs of privy seal. ‘The records of the council contain a fe ae 
stances of such procedure. Phat there were mat ases of the 
kind is suggested in one of the first petitions of the « mot 
the next reign, when they asked that all purely pers nal actions 
to which the king was not a party, be tried hb the commot1 
1] - 
2 Issue 1 Pells | 
Nicolas edit i 
Issue Roll (Pells Ric, I j 
N i¢ s | 
7 Stubbs, of 
* Walsinghan Annales Ricat in brokclouwe 243 


s¢ TV¢ i le | 
| 
Annales Henrici (Quart 
Rot. Parl., Il. 399 
' Nicolas, Proceeding I. 76-78 ele ‘ , en S ‘ 
No. 34 ; 
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and not before the council, and that all actions of the kind before 
the council of Richard which were still pending be annulled and 
adjourned to the common law.’ 

Of the history of the council during the reigns of Henry l\. 
and of Henry VI, when again Parliamentary pressure was bri uught 
to bear, there is no need at present to speak. The conclusions 
now to be drawn would not be much affected thereby. The first 
part of the reign of Richard Il. shows, to a fuller extent than 
at anv time before or since, the aims of Parliament to elect the 
council and to direct its organization. Even then the will of 
Parliament was only intermittently and with no consistency as- 
serted. Moreover the council was already too mature and well- 
established an institution to be readily changed by legislative en- 
actments. In the king's personal government during the later years 
of the reign we see the whole Parliamentary policy brought to 
naught. That the council was normally within the sphere of the 
roval prerogative and depended not upon statutes for its power 
or usefulness was destined again to be proved. Yet there are re- 
sults which may be attributed to the influence direct and indirect 
of lords and commons. The privy council was never again so 
large or so heterogeneous a body as heretofore; its members were 
more generally of respectable estate ; the councillors felt. something 
of a responsibility for their actions; while as a governing body it 
was drawn more into the light and its actions were better under- 
stood and noted. Of these results the latter has afforded the material 
from which in the main the present article has been constructed. 
James F. 


Rot. Parl., 111. 446. 


THE OFFICE OF INTENDANT IN) NEW FRANCE 
\ Srupy ix Frexncn Pour 


\s one dips into the voluminous documentary data available 


for the study of french colonization and re colomal ims 


tions in North America, one’s initial impression is that of prodigious 
official activity. The hand of authority appears everywhere, rest 


lessly thrusting itself into every department of colonial lite—ordering 


directing, or restraining. .\ hierarchy of officials, formida le in 
number. is seen issuing edicts, ordinances, declarations, decrees, and 
judgments with a profusion that. ts inous and bewildering 
It is not strange, therefore, that students of the Fr neh regime 

the New World have recoiled from the task of attempting to de 


fine precisely the position and pow 


tive ofacials: for the multitude of their jurisdictions appear at first 


sight to be inextricably dovetailed, and the limits of their severa 


activities hopelessly overlapped. The sage De Toequeville has 
somewhere remarked that in the davs of the old dominion 
ministration took the place of Providence ne might add that a 


any rate it seemed almost as omnipresent if not always as ommis x 


cient, and that its wavs were frequently as inscrutabie 
This paternal system had its myriad of agents of all ranks, 
jurisdictions, and qualities, all vying in the activity of their ad 


ministrative energies, and encroaching upon the apparent juris 
dictions of one another in a wav which seems almost to preclude 
any exact definition of their proper positions and Tuncty 


Against this somewhat kaleidoscopic background, however, on 
g 


figure stands silhouetted with tolerable clearness—that of the in 


tendant, at once the most active and the most characteristic royal | 


; officer of the prerevoluth nary cra In New France as in 1, this 
special custodian of the royal absolutism filled a post which is cap 4 
able of being described with some exactness, and exercised powers 


which are susceptible of definition. 


¥ 
or a proper understanding of the position and functions 
the colonial intendant. a word or two must be said as to the origin pe 
‘The Registres du Conseil Souverain et du Conseil Supérieur de Quebec ‘ 
from September 18, 1663, to April 8, 17¢ fill no less than fifty-six ponderous " 
manuscript volumes; the Ordonnances des Intendants du Car make up the 
contents of forty-four more ind there are in addition thirty-six volumes of minor : 
decrees and judgments 
15 
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and importance of the intendaney in France. During the century 
and a halt preceding the Revolution the main administrative di- 
vision of France was the généralité, a unit usually but not neces- 
sarily coextensive with the province. At the head of this division 
was placed a royal official, the Intendant of Justice, Police, and 
Finance, armed with very extensive administrative powers, dis- 
tinguished by his lovalty to the interests of the king, and in a sense 
reflecting the absolutism of the monarchy. Within his généralité 
the intendant was bound by no hard and fast statutes or regulations, 
and he owed no obedience to any local authorities: he was appointed 
by, removable by, and responsible to the king alone. When he 
took office his powers were given him in the form of a royal com- 
mission; and these powers might be widened or narrowed from 
time to time by special instructions from the crown. Usually, 
however, both the commission and the instructions were couched 
in very general terms; and, reliance being placed upon the judg- 
ment and fidelity of the official, he was left to carry out their spirit 
as local conditions might seem to dictate.’ To an outsider the 
intendant’s powers might well appear portentous, as they did to the 
observant Scotchman, John Law, who remarked to D’Argenson, 
“Let me tell vou that this kingdom of France is governed by 
its thirty intendants ...on whom, so far as the provinces are 
concerned, welfare and want, prosperity and adversity, absolutely 
depend.” 

But how, one may ask, came this centralization of local ad- 
ministration into the intendant’s hands? By a somewhat curious 
but very persistent error the origin and early development of the 
intendant’s office has been commonly attributed to Richelieu. 
Such an attribution was once not without reason; for even by some of 
his contemporaries the great cardinal was regarded as sponsor for 
the system of provincial intendancies, and the idea that he created 


and developed the office would fit very nicely with his well-known 


Charles Godard, Les Pouvoirs des Intendants sous Louis XIV’. ( Paris, 1901) 
ch 

fhe error may be found even in the most recent publications. “ Ces 
fonct ires firent leur apparition durant la premiere moitié du XVIléme 
siecl Ce fut Richelieu qui les créa’ (Thomas Chapais, Jean Talon, Intendant 
le la Nouvelle-France, Quebec, 1904, p. 18). “An even more effective instru- 


ment of royal control was afterwards created in the form of the intendants. 


by Henry IV. in his reconstruction of France after the religious wars, these 
fiicials were settled upon by Richelieu in the period between 1624 and 1641 as 
the principal agents and representatives of royal power” (E. P. Cheyney, Enro- 


pean Background of American History, New York, 1904, p. 117) 
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The Office of Intendant in New ran 17 
general policy of administrative centralization rmore, the 
so-called “ Edit de Création des Intendans ” (1635), published in 
Isambert’s Recucit] Général des Anctennes Lois lises.2 seem 
definite!y to indicate the genesis of the offic: \lmost half a cet 
tury ago, however, a careful investigator demonstrated beyond 
question that the edict of 1635 had been printed undet isleading 
title by the editor of the collection 1 which it was contained; that 
the intendaney was in existence long before the time ot Richelieu 
and that its powers were so well developed | the first quarter of 
the seventeenth century that the cardinal-minister could have toun | 
but little to add to then On the contrary, if th estament 
P litique is to be re garded as Richelicu’s legac il theor 
he would seem, far from having created or developed the ofice, t 
have had in truth a very poor opinion of it and t ve been act 
ally in favor of curbing its jurisdiction 

The provincial intendaney was, therefore, sp an 
arbitrary creation, dating back, as some writers have supposed 
only three decades before its transplantation to New Frances It 
was a very old post, and in its origin a not ver portant one, thi 
jurisdiction of which grew slowly but surel a general atmos 
phere of centralization, its widening powers si ply retlecting witl 
fidelity the steadily increasing fusion of administrative functions 
under the direct control of the crown.’ 

The office of intendant first made its appearance In connectior 
with the affairs of New France in the spring of 1663. The color 
had just been taken away from the Company of One Hundre | 
Associates: and the king, on the advice of Colbert, had decided 
provide it with a new framework of government ed in ge 
eral upon that of a French province. To this end ela te 
constituting the new administration was issued in April, 1063 
By it provision was made tor the establishment in New France ot 
a Sovereign Council (cos souveraim), to be « pose the 
first instance of seven members: a leutenant-general and gover 

1 Cf. the Mémoires of Séguier and of Omer Talon, cite x 
in his Origines de s j 

2 Paris, 1822-18 XVI. 442 of 

Jules Caillet. De en France sous 
de Richeli Paris S857). 44 ef 

Richelieu, Testament P é Amster pt 

James Douglas, Old France in the New Clews 


(Lowell, Mass., 1899), cl 


J 
4 
7* Edit de création du conseil superieur e Quehe Edits et MNANCES * 
I. 37-39 i 
AM. HIST. REV., VOL. X 2 t 
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appointed by the crown, the bishop or other head of the church in 
the colony, and five other members, presumably colonials, ap- 
pointed jointly (conjeintement et de concert) by the governor and 
bishop.! The council was to have the assistance and advice of an 


attorney-general, but as to the right of this officer to a seat at the 


g 
council-board the edict is not clear. 

Contrary to the common asst rtion of historians, the edict of 
April, 16063, made no mention of a colonial intendant; but there 
is good reason to believe that the king and his ministers intended 
to send such an official to Canada, and had in fact already selected 
the first appointee. About a month before the edict was issued, one 
Ml. Robert had been duly commissioned as intendant of New France. 
The commission of Robert was never enregistered in the records 
at Quebec, and it is certain that he never came out to the colony. 
In fact. I have found no evidence that he ever performed any 
official act. There was, however, sent out to New France in 1663 
a special royal commissioner, the Sieur Gaudais-Dupont, who was 
directed by the terms of his commission to study closely the ad 
ministration of justice, the methods of maintaining law and order, 


the existing arrangements for the raising of revenue” The 


and 
commission of this official gave him a seat and a vote in the Sov- 
ereign Council, where he was to take precedence immediately after 
the bishop." Gaudais remained at Quebec but a short time, return- 
ing in the following year to France, where he made a report of 
his investigations to the king. 

It was at this point that colonial affairs took a new and sudden 
shift. The royal administration had no more than firmly estab- 
lished itself in the province when, under the auspices of Colbert, 
a powerful commercial company known as the Company of the 
West Indies was organized, and to this company was given a trad- 
ing monopoly throughout all the domains of France in the western 
world.! In these territories the new company was empowered 
to appoint “such governors” as might be deemed requisite 


i “to name judges and officers of justice wherever need be”: 


1 As the governor and bishop found themselves unable to agree in the selec 
tion. the ing soon took the appointment of councillors into his own hands In 
>< the number of appointive councillors was incre ised from five to seven l 

83 ul tco2 a further increase to twelve was ordered (tbhid., 299) 
2“ Commission octroyée au Sieur Gaudais pour aller examiner le pays de la 
Nouvelle-France ", May 7, 1663, thid., III. 22-23 
¥(jaudais never, as Kingsford (Histor) f Canada, 1. 306) seems to suppose, 
had the title f intendant 
Indes Occidentales Edits et Ordon 
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The Office of Intendant in New Fran 


and it was also expressly authorize 

councils such places as 1 eht 

the company was thus clearly invested with jurisd 


territory of New France, it does not appear to hay 


of its political powers. It is said to have p 


the political appointments hin self: but of such acti 


missions of the officials give no evidence, a dl it is 
able that the company was not even consul ed wi 
anv of the colonial appointments.? The attitude 
toward the company would seer shi 
no obligation to it for his nomination to t 

Thus it was that, during the ten vears interve 
establishment and the fall of this compan a 
tion in New France presented a strang duals 
the company had been authorized to name the ofne 


tration and of justice, but as a matter of fac we king 


jealously to himself bv its charter it was eny 
land grants, but in practice such grants were 

officials. In short, the Bourbon monarch took awa 


what he gave with the other; and the compat 


tous charter powers, secured litth re than 
colonial fur-trade. The failure to realize cleat 
vergence between the law and the facts of the sit 


to mislead more than one student of the institu 
under the old regime. 

The first intendant actually to enter upor ( 
fice in New France was Jean Talon, whose commis 
of March 23, 16065; and from this time | 
French withdrawal from Canada 
with the exception of the three vears intervening 


parture of Talon in 16 


\ 
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2 Charlevoix, fiistoire cid elie bat $4 
that the king appointed the first governor | inter nt t : 
company; but this assertion scarcely tallies w ‘ j 
M. Louis Robert were appointed ¢ t 
sions dated almost a year belore the chart ‘ 
| 
Ordonnances, 1. 33; III. 21. 
3In one of his despatches Lalon wrot His M sty wish ike ar Fi 
thing of Canada, he will never succeed unless he w raws t 
the company . . (Talon to ert het eT j HOHs, 4 rrespor nee 
Il. 248) 
‘The list of intendants ot New rance, with the 
is as follows 
have been ippointed prior t Mlarch 
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Each intendant received from the king a commission of appoint 
forth his jurisdiction and powers; this he presented 


ment setting 
at the first meeting of the council after his arrival, when it was 


in a royal edict of that date Edits et Ordonnanees, 1. 33 M. Robert, as has 
beet tated, did not come out t the colony 
ean n. commission dated March 23. 1665, registered at Quebec on Sep 
tember following Falon left the colony in the autumn of 1665 ind remained 
in France until the sumn er of 167 He went back to France again in the fall 
of 1672, the king | ing accepted his request to be relieved of his post 
‘ ‘ rar ssion dated April 18, 1668, registered at Quebec 
on OM er following \s Bouteroue was sent to the colony to act as intendant 
during the absence of Talon, he gave up his post on the return of the latter 
in 1¢ 
ics Duchesneau, commission dated June 5, 1675 registered at Quebec on 
Sept er 16 following Duchesneau was recalled, leaving the colony for France 
on May 68 2 
es de Meulles, commission dated May 1, 1682, registered at Quebec on 
October following Meulles left the colony during the first week of Oc 
eT Ost 
, e Champigny, commission dated April 24, 1686, register 1 at 
Quebec on September 23 following. Champigny went home to France in Ok 
tober, 1 
Fray ¢ de Beauharnois, commission dated April 1, 1702 registered at 


Beauharnois left Quebec in the autumn of 1705 
m dated January I, 1705, registered 


ie same date Antoine-Denis Raudot his son, was 


mmissioned “to serve as adjoint and to act as intendant 1m cas¢ his father 


should be ill or otherwise incapacitated or should be absent from Quebec a dis 


tance of more than ten leagues” The younger Raudot returned to France in 
71 whither his father followed him a year later 
Mich égon, commission dated March 1, 1710, registered at Ouebec on 
October 14, 171- Bégon’s departure for the colony was delayed by the death of 
his father \iter twelve years’ service he was promoted to the intendancy of 
Havre. and left Quebec in 1724 
Edmé-Ni s Robert. commissioned February 22, 1724 M. Robert died at 


sea en route to his post; hence his commission does not appear on the 


G sume de Chacelles, commissioned in the spring of 1725. hazelles left 
Rochefort in July of the same yearon board the frigate Le Chamean The 
r course, was wrecked near Louisburg, 


f the disaster was sent to Quebec, and thence to France. 


dated November 23, 1725, registered at 


Cl homas Dupuy, commission l 2 

Quebec on September 2, 1726. Dupuy returned to France in October, 1728 
es Hog ! commissioned commissary-general and acting intendant of 

New France on March 8, 1729. Two years later, February 21, 1731, he was 
promoted to the intendancy by a commission re gistered at Quebec on August 20 
following. Hocquart returned to France in 1749, having been appointed intendant 
it Brest ; 

Fray s commission dated January 1, 1748 registered at Quebec on 


following. Bigot left the colony, with the other officials and the 


During the interval between the departure of Jacques Raudot and the arrival 


of Béegon, M. d’Aigremont performed the duties of the intendancy; and later, on 


the departure of Dupuy, d’Aigremont again assumed charge, but died before the 


ve 
™ 
Quebec on October 15 follow 
Jacques Raudot, commissi 
mci! 
“4 
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dered to be enregistered Phe « ssions differed somewhat 

from one another, but in general they disclosed a broa 1 lin 

formity. The phraseology was striking ‘ rote 

in the commissions of the provinetal ring 
the same period, but there were some important differences in 
the nature. and scope of the powers contert the = 
commissions were couched in such general terms t ' 2 
judge solely by the wording, one would be « thie 

conclusion that the intendant was the went ee 

in the colony, and might we I] auestion what scope cou possibly 
be left for the numerous other officers for « 
was given the somewhat co prehensive authority to order ever —- 
thing as might seem “just and proper With the « ssio 
however, usually went a letter of instru ns ft th shes 

which, together with subsequent mstructions that nught be sent t 

from time to time, gave cific directions on various 
infrequently these instructions limited the pow ferred in tl | 
intendant’s conumission of appointment: and occasio they were 

auite inconsistent with the terms of the ¢ Phev wet 
not registered, but were kept privately | the intendant for his owt 


euidance. 


The intendants of New France were ne 


nite term of vears; thes held office during the 1 i] pleasure In 


practice the terns varied considerab] 1 le his post tof 

five vears only, Meulles for four, Bouteroue and Dupuy for but F 


two vears each: on the other hand, Lie von Was 


France for twelve vears, Champigny for sixteen, and Hoequart 
pir 


for eighteen. There seems to have been no an 


a fixed one: for elasticity and complete dependence vy iT 
of the king were in the colony, as at home, he essenti 


of the office. During a period of almost a centu 1005-1700 % 


eleven iwntendants assumed their cs the colo hence thre 
arrival of Hao juart In the meantime M e Silly ct P 
the departure of Hoequart and the art | | M. M 
tions f the office 
The foregoing list is give ware ete 
ind accurate table of he rt 
con ISSIONS at of their depart es. has | 
he various commissions are printed it rdov 
the typical intendant’s commission printed 1 rd, 
Intendants sous Lo gs Adi 355-458 
‘Et de tout ordonner ainsi que vous verrez etre et } 
et Ordonnances, I11. 34 
*Many of these letters nstr re preserve the 
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tures 
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» 
verage term of tenure was about eight and one half years." Some 
of them might have remained in office longer had they so desired 
s r example. Talon or Raudot; others, as Duchesneau and 


led by the king because of some dissatisfaction 


In every case the intendant was sent out from France: no col- 


‘ was ever al ed to. the post. The office does not seem to 
have been regarded as a lucrative or an agreeable one, for the work 


1 


| the responsibilities were great. The remuneration 


lously small—usually twelve thousand livres per 


“11 


too was so ridicu 
r—that various intendants complained bitterly of their inability 
1] 


to make beth ends meet on this allowance, especiall 


high t of living at Quebec. Down to TOSS the intendant pro 


Cost Wine a 


y in view of the 


| his own living quarters, and usually transacted his official 


business in the council-room at the palace of the governor, but 
this arrangement was so unsatisfactory that, at the urgent si licita- 
tion of Meulles in 1685, the king furnished funds with which the 
‘ntendant might secure quarters of his own. A large building which 


had been originally built by Talon as a brewery was according], 
purchased, and, after being partly rebuilt, was called by the preten 


tious name of Palais de Justice.' Henceforth the intendants lived in 


lis 


this roomy structure, and here the council usually held its sessions. 
Fhe abundant opportunities which the intendants had of supple 


menting their meagre stipend by private trade was naturally a severe 


nting 
tax upon their integrity. \lost of them, however, seem to have 
upon the colonial post as a stepping-stone to something bet 
ter at home, and consequently strove so to conduct themselves as to 
the faver and reward of the crown. In this hope those who 
served the king well were not disapp inted: Bégon was promoted 


to the intendaney at Havre in 1724, Hoequart to the same post at 
Brest in i749. and several others were continued in the roval ser 
vice after their return to France." 
Without exception the intendants of New France were men 
t 


who had served their king in some civil capacity before coming to 


During the same period there were twelve governors, with terms ranging 
to twenty-three years 

'§ the governors only one, Vaudreuil de Cavagnal, was born in Canada. 

Most of the minor positions, however, were given to residents of the colony 
The re rati was t fixed in a lump sum, but was made up of 

ditfere ems 
‘The building was burned in 1713, but was promptly rebuilt. The king sent 
Révon three thousand livres to recompense him for personal losses sustained in 
t re 

la Nouvelle-France Notes sur leurs 


Régis Roy, “Les Intendants de 


Familles ", in Société Royale du Canada, Mémoires, 2¢ Série, IX. 63-107. 
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1 


weeks; but from any aet of the colomial intend 


ant appeals could be 
forwarded only by the ships which left in the autumn of cach vear, 
and the roval decision could not be had until the year following. 
Phe independence enjoved by the colonial intendant was therefore 
much greater than that allowed to any similar officer at home. 

Owing to the broad scope of the duties and powers of the in 
tendant of New France, it is not easy to summarize them suecinetly 
brut it \ matters somewhat to group them under two 
main heads: (1) those which he had as a member of the counet, 
and (2) those which he had as an independent official. 

I. As has been pointed out, the edict creating the council made 
no provision that the intendant should have a seat in the new body 
but the conumissions of the various intendants supplied this 
sion. From 16063 to 1675 the governor presided at the meetings 
of the couneil, the bishop ranked next to him, and the imtendant 
third: but in the latter vear the king, for some unexplained reason, 
ordered that henceforth the intendant should preside at the meet 
ugh retamimng the third place of prec dence on all other of 
ficial oeccastons.! The new intendant, Duchesneau, however, who 
cane out to ( Dune bee in the same vear, ce nnphieated the matter some 


what by bring with him a commission which gave him the right 


ging 
to preside only when the governor happened to be absent.“ Gov 
ernor Frontenac therefore refused to vield his place at the head 
of the table to the new intendant, especially since the king and the 
minister continued to address him in their instructions as “chief and 


president of the council ”.* Pending a reference of the matter to 


the king, a somewhat undignified squabble ensued between governor 
and intendant. The king, however, promptly decided favor of 
the intendant’s contention, pointing out that the wording of the edict 
of 1075 was perfectly plain, and reprimanding Frontenac severely 
for having “set up pretentions entirely opposed ” to this roval decree.* 
Hlenceforth the intendants presided at the council meetings and ex- 
ercised the usual powers of a presiding officer, taking the votes, 
signing the records, and calling special meetings. 


\lthough possessing but a single vote in a body of ten (and 


‘Nous voulons que lintendant de justice, police et finances, lequel dans 


ordre ci-dessus aura la troisi¢éme place comme president du dit conseil 
jouisse des memes avantages que les premiers présidents de nos cours .. ." Edits 


at nnances, 1. 84 


2" Présider au conseil souverain en VTabsence du dit sieur de Frontenac.” 


‘Colbert to Frontenac, May 12, 1678, Correspondance Générale, IV. 144. 


‘King to Frontenac, April 290, 1680, thid., V. 190. See also Edits et Ordon 
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pected nor regarded as desirable Phis svstem of using one offi 
isa check or spy upon his colleagues is abundantly characterists 
ot the neral spirit of the period of French dominion in Canada 
Lunt the carlier part of the pertod it was the cust oft thr 
intendant to send home by the returning ships, in the autumn of 
each vear, reports on the general condition of affairs in New Trance. 
ese papers dealt with alinost every phase of colomal lite and were 
4 frequent! tor able length Single despatches net infrequently 
covered thirt r torty close written folio pages, and it sometimes 
ippel that an intendant would send three or four reports by the 
ame vessel These numerous “ Meémoires sur VEtat present du 
Canada“, as they were called, form an invaluable source of data tor 
the stir i trench colonization North America hie Waster 
or h thordinates went carefully through them, and, in case of thre 
more lengthy ones, made abstracts for the personal perusal of the 
king Hlis AMlajyesty then made marginal comments, which formed 
the ba of despatches sent by the munister to the intendant in the 
following spring hese marginal notes testify not only to the deep 
personal interest which Louis NIV. took in even the minor affairs of 
his colony be nd the seas, but also to the industry and patience of 
the Csrane \lonarch 
\s the colony grew im population and interests the policy of send 
Ing reperts once a vear was abandoned, and shorter communications 
on specitl topics were sent by the mtendant whenever opportunity 
ifforded \bout once a vear, or perhaps less frequently, he supple 
mented these Spree real cle spat hes by a ce mprehensive \lemonre on 
colomal affairs general; and very frequently he united with the 
governor ima joint report \fter the death of Louis NIV. the com 
mincations of the colomal offierals appeal not to have received the 
same carctul attention as formerly : but the successive intendants con 
tinued their despatches of pitiless length, filling the with details ot 
colomial progress anudst difficulties which they in no wise minimized, 
With suggestions, eriticisms, requests, and, not infrequently, with 
rather ¢ us landations of their own personal services, Often in 
teresting, but more often thoroughly tiresome, these despatches con 
Marcel f \ copy 11 1 
f t irks Papers, Massachusetts Historical Society 
\V1 the | ‘ Canada i » they took with the the confidential 
ve ‘ were ep 1 t! Ministere de la Marine At tl present 
time tl ‘ 1 u i inuseript cument nprisin tantially all 
truct despateh« tract ete preserved in the rcehive the 
Mi er of Col ‘ Pay de Flore n the south wu of the Louvre in Paris 
\« erable portion of e whole has been transeribed by the Canadian Archives 
Ir t Ottawa, a constitutes the collection known as the Correspondance 
Crenerale 
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have the attorney veneral Cal 


‘ la case before the council and have it 
there adjudicated; but the attorney-general did not always hold him- 
self at the beck and call of the intendant in such matters. Meulles on 
one occasion complained bitterly that this official had become * bold 
to insolence ’, and that there was need of teaching him his proper 
place and duties. \t the same time, there were a good many re- 


novals of cases from the lower courts to the higher in order to pre- 


vent delavs or denials of justice. 


\lore definite were the special judicial powers of the intendant. 
He took cognizance, in the first instance, of all criminal cases of a 
serious nature, especially of treason, sedition, or counterfeiting, and of 
those in which the crown was supposed to have a special concern. He 
had charge of all contestations relating to trade and commerce, ex- 
ercising in this sphere the powers of the juges consuls in France.* 
Disputes between seigniors and their dependents as to the nature 
and extent of seigniorial rights came, either directly or from the 
selgmiorial courts, before the intendant or his subdelegates (sib- 
iT és): and of such controversies there was assuredly no dearth, 
as the recorded judgments of the intendants show. In dealing with 
these cases the intendant was supposed to follow the terms of the 
coutume de Paris, which had been prescribed as the “ common law 
f the colony in 1664: but some of the intendants allowed themselves 
a good deal of latitude in adjudicating cases.* Talon, Raudot, 
Heoequart, and others strove earnestly to discourage litigation but 
without anv striking degree of success, for the Norman habitant 
was usually combative in disposition.” The rather loose manner in 
which property rights were defined, moreover, often invited disputes. 
No fees were charged in the intendant’s court; the suitors 


pleaded their own causes without the intervention of attorneys, and 


Meulles to Mit ister ember Z 1684, Corr (senerale 27 
‘LJintendant exergait la juridiction consulaire par lui-méme et probable 
ment ssi } ses subdélegueés P. J. O. Chauveau, AN e sur la Pul fiov 
es I sires Conse Ss crain (Quebec, 1885), p. liv, note 
‘ ly ts are printed E. sect O nnances, Il. 4 et s 
* See I. 46, § XXX See also the Commission d'Intendant pour 
M. Bigot | rv 1 748 lil. 75-76 The wording is juger toutes 
maticres contormement a nos edits et ordonnances, et a ia « it e de notre 
ev prev é et vicomte de Paris 
As one writer has aptly put it, the habitant had “ beaucoup de chaleur dans 
la discussion des intéréts privés, et de calme dans celle des intéréts publics ” 


Toseph Bouchette Britis Domi ns in North America London, 1832), I. 414 


*Raudot in one of his despatches declared that “if all those who might avail 
themselves of their litigious spirit were allowed to bring lawsuits, there would 
soon be more suits in this country than there are persons”. Raudot to Pont 


Correspondance Générale, XXVI. 9-10. 
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the procedure Was very sin le Decision was given in the 1 of a 


decree, which was communicated to the pat \V] 
anv considerable number of partics were interested, the decree was 
usually ordered to be read to thre parish ners atter rt 


affixed to the door of the parish church.? To this end the mtendant j 
communicated such ordinances to the capitan 1 e of the 3 
parish or cote, an official who acted as the local agent of the Quel 5 
authorities and whose duty it was, among « 1 os : the 
publication and enforcement of decrees by the proper higher 
authorities 
The intendant was en power 1 to appoint subdelegates wit 
jurisdiction in petty civil cases in which tl 
not exceed one hundred livres. hese officials ewise supers 
the enforcement of the police regulations wl { { 
mulgated from time to time, and tl mc cases 
Subdelegates were miaintaine at Oueber nitre 


Rivers; but from their decisions appeals might at at Th 


to the intendant. From the decisions + he intendant thet vas 
alwavs a right of appeal to the Couneil of State m= brane but 


it was alwavs a vear or more befor 


State could be had on such appeals, the judgments of the intendant 
were usually accepted as fina 

Police Powers ugh the colonial lant Vas 
officer of considerable authority, his all lutics were not yu ial ss 
but administrative. He was authorized to iss ! 
the council. such general police regulations as might be ; 
necessary: but. when the councils concurrence 
with difficulty or delav, tae intendant was empowered to issu 
his own responsibility. such regulations as he thought demand 
by the public interest.’ “ police power compris 
matters directly connected with the maintenance: “ay 
in the colony. but all matters relating to the protection t lite : 
property, to the public health, and to the carrying on of trade 
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industry, in fact all regulations demanded by the general paternal 
policy of the administration. In the exercise of these powers, all the 
intendants issued niany ordinances without the assistance of the 
council, some providing general restrictions, others those designed 
to meet local conditions and applying only to certain persons or 
localities. Taken all together, these * Ordonnances des Intendans du 
Canada” make a formidable collection numbering well up into the 
hundreds. The matters with which they deal are of the widest 
variety, embracing almost every phase of colonial life from the 
most Important to the most trivial, An ordinance establishing a 
system of weights and measures in the colony shares space with 
another forbidding coasting in winter along the hilly streets of 
(uebee. Various decrees deal with such matters as the holding of 


o slaves, the regulation of inns and markets, the preservation of 
game, the building of houses and fenees, furious driving, Sabbath 
observance, precedence at religious services, wills and testaments, 
stray cattle, guardianship of minors, and almost every imaginable 
topic. Nothing seems to have been accounted too trivial to merit 
an ordinance.’ On the other hand, the council stood sponsor for 
many “ Réglemens” drafted by the intendant. In 1676 it promul- 
ethy and comprehensive code of police regulations,? and 


from time to time supplemented this by ordinances on special 


From time to time the intendant was charged bv his instrue- 
special police duties and powers. One duty which was 
committed to him at an early date was that of fostering a rapid in- 
crease in the colomal population. He was instructed to receive 
the settlers sent out from France, to secure them locations, to get 
the single ones married, and to see that none went back to Eur ype. 
He supervised the distribution of bounties which the king gave 
to those colonists who married early and reared large families : and, 
on the other hand, he enforced the roval penalties imposed for 
«lurate celibacy... “ The end and rule of all your conduct 
wrote Colbert to Bouteroue, “ should be the increase of the colony : 
on this point vou should never be satisfied, but labor without ceasing 


1 


to find every imaginable expedient for preserving the inhabitants, 


attracting new ones, and multiplying them by marriage ".! The 


ese ordinances wi found in Edits 


et Ordennances, I. and III 


Réeglemens géneraux du Conseil Supérieur de Québec, pour la Police 
I I 


\rret du Conseil d’Etat du Roi pour encourager les mariages des garcons 
et des filles de ( inada ” hid I. 67-68. 
ur M. Claude de Bouteroue ”, 1668, in Parkman Papers, 
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first of the intendants had devoted himself so zealously to this 
work. and had clamored so persistently for more settlers, that ( ol me 

bert found it necessary to remind h that it 
sign to depopulate France in order to yx ple Canada Phe wish ‘ 

of the king was that the colony should be le to g 1 within 


by the application of artificial stimulants; when it did not respond 
the intendant was forced to bear the blami on t] 
king reminded Duchesneau that, if he fat] n this par r, hh 
might regard himself as having fail nt | ( object fe 
which he had been sent to the color 

The working of the seigniorial syste: 
matter committed to the special police care ot the mten It 
1666 to 1676 all grants of seigniories had been 1 e by the inte nt 
alone. On a few occasions, whil alon was absent in France, the 
governor had made provisional grants, but these were promptly rat ‘ 
fied by the intendant on his return to the color In 1070, howe | 
a change was made bv a roval edict which provided that tor thi 
future all grants of seigmorics should be mad the governor 
intendant jointly. These two were to consider together all appli: <a 
tions, and to decide whether the previous status of at ink o 
settler was such as to entitle him to the ot of a vial tie I 
whether he should, on the other har be referred to s nial 
seignior for a small en ce ¢ grant Nevertheless, the relations of : 
the seigniorial proprietors to the crow1 tinue vholl t] t] ? 
special jurisdiction of the intendant. He was supposed to see tl ‘ 
the seigniors paid their quint’ into the royal treasury at ‘ ue] 
when it became due, and that they respected the various reservat 
which had been inserted in their title-deeds. He was entrus 
with the enforcement of the various edicts which comy t] 
seigniors to grant lands to incoming settlers at the sual rates 


without exacting a bonus for favorable locations,” which ordered 


them to build seigniorial mills on pain of forfeiting fo 


1 Colbert to Talon, February 1668 
2 King unsigned to Duchesneau ne 6S 
V. 197 
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time their banal rights, to file plans (aveu et dénombrement) of 
their seigniories, and so on. On the other hand, the intendant was 
expected to uphold the seignior in the enforcement of all his rightful 
claims; and his intervention to compel censitaires to render their just 
dues and services was sought on frequent occasions. (ne finds a 
large number of ordinances directing censitaires to pay their rentes, 
to render their corvées, to carry their grain exclusively to the seig- 
morial mill, to exhibit their titles for the seigmior’s inspection 

ordinances, in short, relating to almost every incident which might 
be a matter of dispute between the seigniors and their dependents. 

But while the intendant carefully protected the interests of the 
crown and supported the just claims of the seigniors, he was equally 
the protector of the censitaires against seigniorial oppression and 
rapacity. When a seignior refused to grant lands at a reasonable 
rate, the intendant was empowered to make the grant over the seig 
nior’s head.? When he found seigniors exacting dues and services 
to which they did not appear entitled, he promptly forbade such ex- 
actions.’ When complaints were made that the seigniorial mill was 
defective or out of order, he did not hesitate summarily to order 
unprovements.' When he found that seigniors were exacting cor- 
cve labor during the busy seed-time and harvest seasons, he inter- 
dicted all seigniors from exacting more than one day's work at a 
time.” Whenever it could be shown that seigniorial exactions, even 
though legal, were operating to the detriment of general colonial 
progress, his intervention might be sought, and usually with success, 
to secure their modification.” The work of the intendant served 
appreciably to make the land-tenure svstem work smoothly; it was 
the failure of the British authorities after the conquest to continue 
this administrative jurisdiction that led to the development of many 
abuses. 

The intendant was charged with a general supervision of the 
roads and bridges of the colony. The immediate supervision of 
construction and repair was, however, in the hands of an_ official 
known as the grand voyer, who was from time to time empowered 
by intendant’s ordinance to command the personal labor (corzvée) of 
the habitants in the work.’ 


Colonial industrial interests likewise demanded the intendant’s 


1 These decrees are printed, under the title Ordonnances des Intendans du 
Canada”, in Edits et Or neces, Il. 257-421 
2Jbid., I. 326 3 Jbid., Il. 44 340. 5 Ibid., 444. 
Raudot to Pontchartrain, November 10, 1707, Correspondance Générale, 
XXVI et sé 
Se ir exampl et Ordonnances, Ill. 176, 107, 216, 217, 284 
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couragement were too often offset by the stringent police regulations 
imposed on the methods of industry: but the main obstacle was 
found in the superior profits of the fur-trade, which by its greater 
lucrativeness and its irresistible fascination drew into its vortex the 
best and most enterprising part of the colonial population. 
Financial Pozwers.—In France one of the main duties of the 
provincial intendant was connected with the levy and collection 
of direct taxes. In the different classes of provinees (pays d'état 
and pays d’élection) his powers of supervision differed somewhat : 


but in general he was responsible for the collection of the imposts 


and for their transmission to Paris.' In New France, however, no 
direct taxes, either fai//e or capitation, were ever imposed: hence the 


intendant had no work in this direction, It is true that, by inten 
dant’s decree, special assessments were occasionally levied for the 
building of churches, presbyteries, roads, bridges, and fortifications ; 
but these can scarcely be looked upon as constituting a system of 
direct taxation. 

The colony of New France had, however, a system of indirect 
taxes levied both upon imports and upon exports. Down to 1748 
taxes upon imports were confiaed to spirituous liquors and tobacco, 
while taxes upon exports were restricted to furs and hides. In 
1748, however, a royal edict provided for the imposition of a uni- 


4+ 

form tax of three per cent. upon all other. imports and exports, 
with the exception of certain enumerated commodities.” The im- 
mediate work of collecting these duties was in the hands of farmers 
of the revenue, but over their operations the intendant was sup- 
posed to maintain a watchful eye, preventing overcharges and hear 
ing complaints in general. The amount paid into the colonial treas- 
ury from this ferme du Canada was almost invariably much below 
what was needed for the current expenditure of the colony. Con- 
sequently the king found it necessary each vear to make good a 
substantial deficit, which was met partly by the despatch of money 
and goods to the colony, and partly by the issue of bills of exchange 
drawn by the intendant upon Paris and paid out of the royal treasury, 

Godard, Les Pouvoirs des Intendants sous Louis XIV, ch. vit. 

'rdonmnances, 1. 591 et segqg. A good summary of the revenue 
tem of New France is printed under the title: “An Account of the Duties 
that were paid in the Province of Quebec during the French Government 
thereof, on Brandy, Rum, and Wine, imported into the said Province, and on 
Dry Goods imported into, and exported out of, the same", in Francois Maséres’s 
Collection of several Commissions ... and other Papers relating to . . . Quebec 
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Year bv vear the intendant sent hom ite ized accounts vine 
articulars of revenue and expenditure 
Phe intendant also acted as the general distributing and purchas a 
ing agent of the crown in the colony t was st ry, « 
tumn, to send home a list of the stores required for th untenance 
of the forces in the country : and these supplies tl ] e gover 
forwarded in the following spring. On arrival at Quebec such stores 
were distributed under the supervision of the intendant to the var ¢ 
us roval store keepe rs, from whom thev coul be had flicers 
commanding the forces on presentation of the necessary re S 


Since, however, the demand could not alwavs be accurate! tat 
4 

in advance, it very trequently happened that things were needed : , 


which had not been sent out from France. In such cases the nec: 


sary supplies were purchased in the colony. The method of secur 


ng these differed somewhat from time to time, but during the last 


decadk Ss preceding the OF Canada it was the racts T 
it officers commanding military posts or military expeditions to 
sucl 


h additional supplies from merchants or traders by giving z 
signed requisitions in return. These requisitions were then signed b 


the merchant, the local commissary, the commissarv-general. and fir 


by the intendant, who made payment either in money or by giv { 


ing bills of exchange on Paris—usually in the latter w: 
requisitions were then kept by the intendant as vouchers, but there 
seems to have been no regular svstem of auditing th St the 
passed through so many hands that fraud or extortio S scarce 
possible without collusion on the part of several officials 


Down to 1748 it does not appear that there was anv marl 


corruption or dishonesty among the civil officials of the color 
but with the arrival of Bigot in that vear a veritable carnival of pe 


lation was inaugurated. Digot proceeded to fill all the ubordinate 


offices with men as dishonest as himself, so that fraudulent 1 


1 Many of these are preserved in the | P 
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tions might be readily certified. It was his aim to secure from 
a small portion of the supplies required for the colony, 


and to buy as much as possible in Canada. Most of the needed 


tores were purchased from the establishment of one Claverie at 


Ouebec, a firm in which Bigot and many of his subordinates were 


silent partners and in the profits of which they shared largely. This 
establishment, popularly known as “ La Friponne ”, had its branch 
at Montreal, and during the last ten vears of French rule supplied 


roods to the amount of manv millions of livres for the use of the 


troops The stores were inferior and the prices charged were out- 
rages usl extortionate. Phe people of the colonv were forced by 


intendant’s ordinance to sell their grain to the Friponne at fixed 
prices, and the establishment then resold it to the king at famine rates. 
Rigot’s dishonesty further appeared in his practice of letting con 
tracts for the construction of public works, for the transportation of 
troops, and for various other public services, to favored contractors, 
who set their own prices and then disgorged part of their plunder 
to the intendant and his friends in high places. In fact, all the 
higher civil officials in the colony seem to have vied with one another 
in the work of turning public funds into private fortunes; and the 
amount of bills of exchange sent home annually ran up into the muil- 
lions. The annals of colonial administration probably afford no par- 
allel to the corruption of Digot’s intendaney. It was, however, only 
after the loss of the colony, when the intendant and a score or more 
of his subordinates were placed on trial in France, that the enormity 


l 


of their p« culations was nnpletels disclosed, 


\n additional temptation in the pathway of an intendant lay in 


the fact that to him was committed general charge of the svstem of 
colonial curreney. In the early days, funds to pay the expenses of 
the colony were sent out in coin; but in 1685 these annual funds 
failed to arrive, and Meulles, “ not knowing to what saint to make 
his pravers ", hit upon the expedient of issuing a temporary card cur 
reney to serve until the coined money should come to hand. ‘The 


riment proved so disastrously successful that from time to time 


later intendants made successive issues, until the card money became 


a permanent factor in the colonial stock of circulating media. These 


rhe proceedings in the trial of Bigot, Pean, and others were subsequently 
publishe i t Paris. They consist of a dozen or more / cés, Més res, Réponses 

ther documents, the most elaborate of which is that containing the defens« 
of Bigot, which fills over a thousand closely-printed pages. It was from these 
that Park 1 drew s lucid account of the ongoings at Quebec during the 
last decade f French dominion (Montcalm and Wolfe, I1.). The interesting 
La Fripoenne™ is told in William Kirby's Citen New York, 
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that “the intendant was quite apt to be a rare rascal ’,' because one 
man in a line of a dozen proved himself so conspicuously unworthy 
of the trust imposed in him by his sovereign at a critical time. 
Digot’s picturesque depravity has served too well to draw the at- 
tention of the casual student away from the faithful plodding of his 
honest predece ssors in office. 

The post of colonial intendant was almost unique in the scope of 
powers committed to it, and in the heavy demands constantly made 
alike upon the firmness, impartiality, tact, and integrity of its occu- 
pants. The more one studies both the office and the men, the more 
will one be impressed by the large and effective part plaved by the 


intendants in the drama of the old regime. 


1 Thwaites, France in America (New York, 1905), 123 
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There is unfortunately no account in the archives of the British 


Foreign Office respecting their interview with Canning. From un- 
official sources we know that their reception by the populace was 
extremely cordial; and it was a foregone conclusion that Canning, 
who had watched the politics of the Peninsula with the most eager 
interest, would avail himself of the alliance now proffered by the 
Spanish people. Whether he had any difficulty in overcoming the 
scruples of the king, always punctilious in matters of diplomatic pro- 
cedure, is not known. The discussions in the Cabinet are veiled in 
secrecy ; but it may be taken for granted that the ministers were prac- 
tically of one mind, seeing that the official declaration ordering the 
cessation of hostilities against Spain appeared on July 4, 1808. Par- 
liament was virtually unanimous in approving this change of policy. 
The archives of the British Foreign Office vield nothing of in- 
terest on this subject before July 6, 1808. On that day Canning 
issued instructions to Mr. Charles Stuart directing him to proceed 
to Corunna on board of H. M.S. Alemene, along with Don Joa- 


chim Freire, one of the deputies of the “ Kingdom” of Galicia. 


The despatch continues in these words: 


On your arrival at Corunna, Mr [sic] Freire will present vou to the 


eral members of the Provisional Government of Galicia, who will be 


apprized by their deputies in London of your appointment and of the 
nature of the duties which vou are to fulfil. You will take the earliest 


opportunity to inform the Provisional Government that on board of 


the l/cmene is the sum of Two Hundred Thousand Pounds Sterling in 


Spanish dollars, which His Majesty is pleased to advance by wavy of 
J 
loan to the Galician Government and which you are ready to deliver 


over to any person who may be duly authorized to receive the same 


Stuart is then directed to carry on communicationsebetween Spain 
and the British government and to furnish all the news possible. 
Mr. Hunter, who was sent to Gijon to act as British consul for the 
principality, or province, of Asturias, was charged to supply him 
with information from that quarter. The following sentences at 
the close of the despatch are of interest as showing Canning’s de- 


sire for united action in Spain: 


You will give it distinctly to be understood that you have no authority 
to enter into any political engagements and that if any proposals of such 
a nature should be made to you, you can do no more than transmit them 
to His Majesty's Govt. for their consideration. 

If the Government of Galicia should express any desire that H. M. 
should appoint an accredited agent to reside at Corunna, vou will rep 
resent to them the inconvenience which would arise from accrediting 

Don Joachim Freire must not be confused with Mr. Hookham Frere, who in 


October, 1808, was appointed British envoy to the central junta of Spain. 
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see what he said with respect to the building up of a new national 
fabric in Spain. In the despatch of July 27 already referred to 
he urged Hunter to discourage in every way the separate action of 
\sturias, not only because such action on the part of all the provinces 
would embarrass the British government, but also because it would 
be productive of disunion in Spain. Both Galicia and Asturias had 


raised their demands for pecuniary help: 


Both [deputies] profess, in conversation, to include a provision for 
he interests of Leon and Old Castile in the demands which they bring 
forward. But this has not prevented a direct application from Leon; 
and it is obvious that if the remaining provinces of Spain, from whom 


no separate or joint application has been made, were to come forward 


with demands in anything like the proportion of those already received, 
not only the material means of supplving such demands in specie must 
be (as thev are now nearly) exhausted, but even the credit and re- 
sources of this country could hardly answer such accumulated demands. 


He then stated that England could not possibly furnish more than 
100,000 muskets, exclusive of those already sent with Sir Arthur 
We llesley. 

In a second draft of the same date Canning informed Hunter 
that the claims of the junta of Seville to supreme authority in Spain 
were partly acquiesced in by the deputation from Galicia and As- 
turias then at London, claims “ which their personal rank and qualifi- 
cations |[f. ¢., those of the deputies of Andalusia], their experience 
and knowledge of business, are in other respects well calculated to 
confirm. He further expressed the hope that the delegations from 
Galicia and Asturias might be withdrawn—though it was a very deli- 
cate matter to arrange—so that the junta at Seville might establish 
a government which would be regarded as the central authority. In 
order to facilitate the departure of the deputies sent from the north- 
west of Spain, Canning suggested that the two provinces above 
named might send in their place military men to confer on questions 
of defense and succor. But he did not insist on a matter which ob- 
viously required very cautious treatment. [| may here remark that 
the Seville junta had from the first taken a spirited lead. It re- 
counted the injuries and insults intlicted by Napoleon and by his 
troops; it urged the need of the assembling of the Cortes in order to 
show the world that Spaniards could reform their own affairs with- 
out the need of intervention on the part of “the vile French”; and 
suggested the forming of juntas in every town and district for 
the organization of national defense. Dut, far from assuming direct 
control of these local efforts, it suggested that each province should 


at first manage its own affairs, civil and military; but that these 
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cessful continuance of the war. 


He states that no sure news had arrived 


Spain though there were rumors of victories val 


at Saragossa, as also in the provinces of Valencia 


Stuart adds: “ The excessive enthusiasm of 


vet seen induces them to believe whatever may 


favour, however improbable”. There is sot 
fact that Stuart penned these words on the 
Frenchmen and Swiss under Dupont surrend 
forces at Bavlen. 

On July 28 Stuart forwarded to his cliet 
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turias. and L.eon, he wrote, could not agree as t 
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\sturias: while the men of Leon were furious at the retreat of 
Blake He turther inclosed a letter sent by Bessiéres to Blake after 
the battle of Rio Seco, in which the French marshal urged the 
Spaniard to insure harmony between the Spanish and French troops, 
and invited him “a rentrer dans l’ordre”. Blake took no notice 
of this offer.) The news of Dupont’s surrender, which reached 
Corunna on August 1, did not facilitate the task of union of the 
three provinces of the northwest. In vain did Stuart urge the des- 


patch of Blake’s army southward to the Portuguese frontier in order 


to prevent a possible union of Bessieres with Junot to the detri- 
ment of the British force which had just landed near the mouth of 
the river Mondego. Blake remained inactive; and Stuart's des 
patches show the reason for his inaction, namely, that his army had 
no cavalry and was composed almost entirely of raw recruits, who 
would have been crushed by Bessiéres but for the retreat of that 
marshal, necessitated by the news of the French disaster at Baylen. 
\s for civil affairs, Stuart reported that they were more and more 
entangled. The intriguing bishop of St. Jago had come to Co- 
runna and was found to be in secret correspondence with Blake. 
Whereupon he was ordered to leave the town. The junta tried to 
induce the able and popular bishop of Orense to join it, but he for 
some time refused ; and his refusal (wrote Stuart) imperilled the very 
existence of that body. On August 7 the British envoy summed up 
his opinions on the situation in the northwest of Spain in terms which 


aeserve quotation almost in ¢extenso: 


CORUNNA Aug. 7. 1808. 
ernment of every part of Spain is at present without 
exception in the hands of the provincial nobility, or more strictly speak 
+1 


ie gentry of the country, aided by a few persons, who, havir 
formerly held situations in the Ministry at Madrid, had for various 
reasons retired long since to the provinces. No individual distinguished 
in the capital for rank, power, or riches has stood forth in support of 
cause of Ferdinand VII. Some general officers of merit and repu- 
tation are indeed employed in the patriotic armies, but we look in vain 
for the names of those who have hitherto held the highest military com 
mands; they have been happy to remain tranquil, though many have 


embraces ] 


the party of Joseph Bonaparte, and many have fallen victims 
e terocity of the mob; the names of Solano, Helos, Filangieri, are 
among the latter; while Campo d’Alanze, Negriti, O’Farrill and Mas 
saredo, have joined the French. 


(he Provincial nobility naturally feel strong local attachments, and 


1 
to th 


are less interested in the general cause than in the welfare of their own 
particular province. Hence difficulties have arisen impeding the assem 
1} 


ly of a general Cortez: those who have enjoyed the advantage of 


Blake was of Irish descent, but his family had long been domiciled in 
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Stuart then states that innumerable jealousies had arise it 
these causes, and he advises that His Majesty s ¢ ronment. sl 
remonstrate with the Spanish deputies im London and insist on th 


speedy union of the Cortes, and suggest als 


that the assembly of that body besides causing the formal 1 v1 
of the independence of the whole peninsula might operate to mduce 
H. M.’s Government to contribute much more | 
assistance. I have written to the prt ncipal people erv pl 
which has any communication with this place to ut ! trong 
necessity of union and a supreme government | 


to the Junta on the subject. but gave them my arguments riting 


He then states that there was much heat at 1 violence of feel 
ing at Corunna, but that finally the Iishop f Orense had agreed 
to join the junta of Galicia. The French were, however, very We 


their chief force being at Burgos. It was now sugs sted that 


British tro¢ ps should land at Santa ler, but St rt tis 
near to Frat nd the Snaniards wet 
dangerous, as it was too near to France and the vaniards were 


full of divisions to afford much help. He continues: 


lhe Asturians have in vain asked tor rtillerv from the depot n 


Gallicia: and the Stores landed at G \ 
have remained at that port and in Ovi 
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+ 
ot Galicia and its government does [sic] not appear to be respected by 
the rest of Spain; and, placed as I am at the very extremity of the 
Kingdom, I fear it will be difficult to render service unless | approach 
the centre of the Peninsula; which I am unwilling to do without direc- 
tions trom home 

To revert to military affairs, it may be of interest to quote from 
a letter written by General Blake to the president of the junta of 


in which that commander expressed the hope that a British 
would soon land in the north of Spain, either at Corunna or 
at Santander. The letter, dated August 15 at Astorga, was forwarded 


by Stuart to Canning. In it Blake stated that he had heard news 


tending the arrival of a British force of 30,000 infantry and 5,000 


cavalry in the north of Spain; and he referred to the matter in 


terms which marked him off sharply from the presumptuous civil- 
ians of the junta of Galicia, who scouted the thought of British 
help save in money and stores. Blake expected the British cavalry 
to land at Corunna, the infantry disembarking at Santander, where 


i 


it would threaten the French communications between PB urgos and 
the Pyrenees. On the whole, however, he preferred that the British 
‘xpedition should come to Gijon, the chief port of Asturias, where 


ud form 
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undertaking very important operations, 


. . 1,1 
an mmMposing Mass capable ot 
the [Spanish] army from Andalusia 


the event of the march of 


being retarded. . . . Your Highness will see the importance of preparing 


even in 


provisions for the English on the road from Corunna. and 


in abundance 
the 


barley, oats, grass and straw for their horses, remembe ring that 
soldiers of that nation are little sparing and accustomed to much meat 


at their meals, an object which it is luckily not difficult to provide in 


Galicia, It is equally necessary that there should not be wanti: ig on the 


route all the waggons that may be requisite for transporting the baggage 
and etfects. For all which, as for providing quarters, it 1s indispensable 
that Your Highness should send out some respectable active and con 
fidential persons commissioned by you. If the winds and naval combj 
nations should not allow of the infantry being conveyed to Asturias 
without a considerable delay, the whole disembarkation must necessarily 
take place at Coruna, but the reasons for preferring the former point 
[sic] are of great weight. God preserve Your Highness many years, 


(Signed) Joaguin Brake. 


In his next despatches, written at Corunna between \ugust 9 
and August 22, Stuart reported the continuance of the dispute be- 
tween the juntas of Leon and Galicia, while the latter b “ly now re- 
fused to admit the supremacy of the junta of Seville. He added 
that the claim of Andalusia to take precedence arose, in part at least, 
trom the custom of the four kingdoms of Andalusia styling them- 
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chief. He had used phrases in one of his despatches which Canning 
eted as committing Great Britain to the sending of a military 


force into the north of Spain. Canning on \ugust 30 penned a 


strong remonstrance to the envoy for holding out any hopes in that 
direction, assigning as his chief reason that the Spanish deputies 
then in Londor 

showed a manitest disinclination to the sending into Spain of any 
british military force whatever, and received every intimation of a dis- 
position to make that effort in a manner which rather justified the con- 
clusion that it would be disagreeable to the feelings of the Spanish 
nation—teeclings which His Majy. was determined in every instance to 
resp [he Spanish deputies concurred in pointing out Portugal as 


the most eligible destination for an useful and effective application of 
whatever force His Majy. could employ for the support of Spain, as 
heing the point best calculated for preventing the otherwise probable 
attempt of Junot to reinforce the French armies in Spain; and as placing 
His Maj.’s troops, after a successful occupation of Lisbon, in a situation 
to keep open the communication between the northern and southern 


rovinces of Spain and to afford support to the one or the other. as 


ither might appear to stand in need of it. This reasoning, which was 
that of the Spanish deputies themselves, was also that of all the military 


authorities by which the determination of His Majy. was guided. 


Canning then stated that no division of the British expedition 
would be allowed until Portugal was “thoroughly cleared of the 
French armies”; that the Spanish deputies later on had begged for 
cavalry for their army of the north, but had not gained their request; 
and no such request would be listened to unless it came from the 
junta through Stuart. The War Office had sent Major-general 
Broderick and Major-general Leith to collect news on military mat- 
ters in Galicia and Asturias, but they had no further powers. 

Somewhat later Stuart was able to show that he had in no way 
favored the despatch of a British army into the north of Spain. 
For the present his efforts were directed to the task of uniting the 
juntas of Galicia, Asturias, and Leon, with a view to the forma- 
tion of a national union. though he found that the autocratic views 
of the Seville junta were disapproved by the more democratic peo- 
ple of the northwest. The three juntas of the northwestern prov- 
inces finally agreed to meet at Lugo. It was hoped that, when Es- 


tremadura joined them, they would transfer their sessions to Soria, 


and would there await the deputies from \ragon, Valencia, and Cata- 
lonia. The final union, that with the southern provinces, was ex- 
pected to take place at Guadalajara, where the now truly national 
Cortes would elect a regency of eight persons to exercise the func- 


tions of government in the name of Ferdinand VII. That town 


2 
i 
ae 
\ 
i 
th 


was pre ferred to Madrid, owing to the tu Lourie 


at the capital. 


\sturias refused to join its neighbors; but tl Ss fi Cas 
ile gave to the union of the northern provinces ( mice 
portance. At the first meeting of the umited juntas of ilicia, Cas 
Je. and Leon, held on August 29, the president he last-named 
province was chosen to act as president tor the a nf 
proposed that each province should choose tw puties ; escent 
it in the supreme junta Le sprite the Oppeosit ( 
proposal which rendered nugatory all the furtl ‘ 
Lugo, it was carried by twenty-four votes as ag st 
On being asked to take part in the discuss Stuart ' : 
spoke, though somewhat guarded} i r of , 
based on constitutional methods. About ten days later t] S 
selected for these duties pr ceeded towa la il 
the request of Don Antomo, accompat ied thet On his arriy 
Valladolid, he found intrigues afoot, started by the 
credited council of Castile with a view to the rest ! t 
power, At Segovia on September 15 he had an interview with G 
eral Cuesta. who was there with about 12,000 troops Phe general 
admitted that national union could alone put &n « to the existing ai 


archy, one result of which was that the nortl 


all the money and supplies sent from England for the « 
cause. and that he had received nothing. Stuart departed | | 

drid with the conviction that Cuesta would help on t nis 

ment: but. on arriving at the capital, he heard that the general had 

arrested Don Antonio and other deputies at Segovia, on the pretext 

that their election was illegal or irregular. Against this tyrant l 

action Stuart protested most strongly, and countermand 1 the order 

for the sending of supplies and stores to Cuesta s at 

the deputies from nearly all the provincial juntas mi \ran ji 

and there was some talk of depriving Cuesta of his nd for this . 
insult to the deputies of the nation; but even the centt unta hesi 


tated to take a step which might possibly have led Cuesta to arch 
against them. This episode, and many others which must be omitted 
Ment } 1 the 


for lack of space. show the unheard-of difficulties which fa dt 


new deputies. Even the retrea otf 


to increase the complexity of the civic pt blems it putte » the 4 
Spaniards with a pride which made then Os ervious irgu F 


ment. The escape of nearly the whole of Romania's corps trom the 


shores of Denmark ov British ships tended to enhance 
of the British envoy at Aranjuez; but that intluen : Linnie 
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ipt of the news of the so-called “‘ Convention of 


i 
Cintra” (.\ugust 30, 1808). It may be well to publish here the 


lespatch which Stuart sent to Canning on September 26, protesting 


Gespatci 


hat compact, by the fifth article of which Junot’s 


inst the terms of t 


as to be transported to France on British vessels without 


forbidding its use in the present war: 


any stipulation 


Lord William Bentinck arrived here yesterday, bringing with him a 
copy of the capitulation concluded with the French at Lisbon. 


\lthough it is necessary to maintain a strict silence towards the Gov- 
ernment here upon that subject, I think 1t my duty not only to call your 
attention to the consequences that will indubitably result from that meas 
ure in the present situation of the armies of this country, but to require 
you for the sake of the public service to do whatever may be in your 
power to retard the execution. 

Che Spanish force amounting to Se000 men and consisting chiefly 


occupies the following points: Palafox with the 
\rragonese at Sanguessa, Llamas with the Valencians at Tarragona, 
Castanos with the Andalusians ete at Soria: Cuesta with the army of 


»Osma: Blake with the Galicians at Revnosa. 


Castile at Burgos de 

lhese troops. however well ‘lisposed, are ill armed and worse 
cloathed, wholly without shoes, and being for the greater part unaccus 
tome te of the Pyrenees, it is not surprising that illness 
manifests itself amongst them in the present rainy season 

The French have 45,000 men concentred in Navarre near Pam 
peluna, and along the Ebro. Their advanced posts are near Burgos. We 
know upon good authority that everything from the interior of France 


has marched to the Rhine, and consequently they can expect no succours 


from the Western Departments. 
lhe arrival of 25,000 men, armed, cloathed, and accustomed to the 

ft the Bay of Biscay is the most de idly blow that 
can fall on this nation: and every means by which you can delay the 


ure of Junot’s divisions, who are in fact succours sailing under 


r flag to the dispirited French army in the Pyrenees, will prove valuable 
to the cause of Spain. 

(he importance of retaining transports to send assistance to the 
fF our allies in Biscay and Catalonia, will not have escaped 
hut the positive necessity of delaving the smallest 
is the more an object of consideration to our- 


ited with Jourdan, they will constitute a mass of 
force which our whole army in Portugal together with all the 


brought into the field by Spain will find it no easy matter to 


oppose again with hopes of success. 


In his covering despatch of September 26 to Canning, Stuart 
[his was exaggerated. Napoleon, while keeping a close watch upon Austria 
it was the time of the Erfurt conference—was beginning to collect troops for 


the reconquest of Spain. 
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led these we rds 


Chis country [Spain] will have little caus 
<et at libertv to act against them did not remai ked up at | 


from whence they had no possible chance f escaping 
This consideration seems to have escaped the notice of writers 


who, from Napier onward, have ied to defend the convents 


Some of their arguments in its favor are not without weight 
themselves } but they fail to meet the objection that June t's posi 
tion in Portugal was most precarious. After the 1 t hessicres 
from Leon to Burgos and the line of the Ebro, that rshal could 
, longer hope to succor the French in Portugal, as had seer | 
possible for a few davs aiter the French victory of Rio Sec 
remove Junot's force from a position which was hopeless t 
where it could soon render efttective service \ pier 
sheer fe lly. Yet Napier refused toc nsider this ob t1o1 nd, with 
a violence of language which he frequently us 1, stig? ‘ 
pposition to the convention in England as “the most outrageous 
1 disgraceful public clamour ever excite 1 by the falsehoods 
venal political writers ".'. Canning was not of that opimiot li 
markedly dissociated himself fr ose who uphe the convention 
and the favorable verdict of 'the court of ine e col 
f those who signed it; probably Stuart’s despatel t bove 
influenced his action tn this \part t. the despatch 
had no effect. Junot’s first divsion set sail from Lisbon on Septet 
ber 15; and when Stuart was penming his prot t \l 
arations were nearly complete for sending away the last 
French troops, which left Portugal at the end of the month or ear 
in October. 
In his despatch of September 30 Stuart again dwelt on th cl 
and annoyance caused by the escape of Junots rps: but thos 
feelings had not lessened the feeling of confidence still prevalent ; 


in Spain, as may be seen by the following 


All here fat Aranjuez] appear of opinion that, if their measur 


should be successful in Navarre, and they should be sufficient! trong 
to obtain the passes of the Pvrenees that ‘ } it will | CX] | 
transfer the theatre of war wholly to ¢ ] nd ft 

attack the French frontier in conformity to the old plan of G 


Urutia and the opinion of many g neral officers, 
can be carried on with greater advantages on the cat i] ot ingu 


than on any other part of the Frencl 


Seeing that Stuart had recently reported the deter t f 
the supreme junta to intrust the control : f military affairs to a com- 
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mittee of five men who were jointly to hold the portfolio of the 
War ministry, it is somewhat surprising that he took the Spanish 
forecast of events at all seriously. In any case, his despatches show 
the inevitableness of the overthrow of the Spaniards in the ensuing 
weeks, when Napoleon with a mighty army scattered their levies 
and sent their still discordant deputies flying to the extremities of 
the Peninsula. Dut the work of the British envoy was not wholly 


| 


undone: he had helped in the formation of a nationa representative 


body; and that body and its successors, whatever their imperfections 
and follies (on which British historians have so complacently des- 


1 


canted ), enabled a seemingly moribund people to enter on a new lease 


of life and persistently to oppose Napoleon's schemes of domina- 
tion, Canning’s despatches also tend to disprove the charges of 
recklessness and insular selfishness which Napier laid to his count. 
The British Foreign Minister at first helped the Spanish provinces 
as provinces because they possessed the only governmental machin- 
ery then available; but he refused to recognize the provincial juntas, 
ht by all possible means to further their union in a national 
assembly. The experiment broke down in 1808; but Canning un- 
doubtedly pointed the way toward a course of action which was to 
prove successful in the vear 1813. It is time that his memory should 
he cleared from the charges which have been brought against him 
by Napier and by other Francophil historians. To show from evi- 
denee, which must be regarded as the final court of appeal, the com- 
plexity of the task which faced him and his agents in the Peninsula, 
and the manner in which he and they sought to grapple with it, has 
been my aim in this article. 
Hottanp Rose. 
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THE TERRITORY OF COLORADO 


It is commonly taken for granted that the Nansas- Nebra-s egis 
lation of 1854 settled the territorial question in the States 


and that the territorial question lf was sing] 
the larger stion of slavery. Th | 
wer the historical mind has completely subordinated 


f the expansion of the agricultural West, the settlement 


areas, and the providing of adequate s tions of ¢ 1 for 
the citizens of the frontier. The erection of the t tor ( 


rado in 1861 is itself proof that slavery was not in its ov 


structive of interest in all other topics, however 
peded their consideration, and ts a wit ent show 
ing the manner in which territorial problems have been tores 
Congress and ultimately adjusted. 

Phe acquisition of the southwest at the treat i ] 


Hidalgo in 1848 extended the legal frontier of the (nit | States 


bevond the frontier of actual settlement at de compelle neress t 
vive serious thought to the subdivision « f larg 1 
inhabited areas of public lands. The act of May 30, 1854. wl h has 
commonly been misunderstood as saving the last impert 
upon the territorial question, merely 1 arked the end of the earliest 
period of preliminary adjustment. Phe residuum he | 
purchase and the lands aequired through the Al Wat 1 
last distributed among two states, Califormia and Texas 
territories. The two territorial organizations of N« 
Utah covered the whole area between California and the Kk 
\lountains, while the fortieth parallel divided most of t uNnoTg 
ized area east of the mountains into Kansas and Nebraska territories 
The distribution in effect at the end of the session of 1854 
only preliminary, and within three vears Congress had begun to ¢ 
sider the divisi Nn of three these territories, Nebras] i. tal 
New Mexico, whose gigantic size precluded the mgorous execut 
of law by single territorial establishments In the first se f 


the thirty-fifth Congress, 1857-1858, it was finally proposed 1 

vide two of these territories, creating Arizona in the western end « 
New Mexico and Nevada in the western end of Utal vhile t] 
next session brought a bill to erect Dakota in the northern end ot 
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Nebraska.’ The division was required by various facts of popula- 
tion and migration. The location of the great Pacific trails, the dis- 
covery of silver-mines, the willingness to restrict the territory of the 


\lormons, all appear as inspiring a further subdivision of the scantily 


The Congress of 1857-1858 passed no laws for the erection of 
new territories in the areas marked out in the debates. There is 
some internal evidence throughout these and later debates that the 
sponsors of the new Republican party were interested in 
territorial development as a means of continuing the antislavery 
argument which all parties had agreed in 1854 to forget. But what- 
] 


ever may have been the motives underlying the agitation, the argu- 


ments make entirely clear the facts that the boundaries of 1854 
were only temporary and that the great, shapeless territories must 


1858 contented itself 


some dav be divided. The session of 185 


37 
with the suggestion of two new territories of Nevada and Arizona; 
when the same Congress met for its second session in 1858-1859, 
two more new territorial projects, those of Dakota and Jefferson, had 
been added to its list. 

In the migrations to the far West, beginning to be heavy in the 
forties, the two principal routes had branched from the Missouri 
River near its northern bend on the western boundary of the state 
of Missouri. From this point the northern or Oregon route had run 
westwardly along the [latte, the southern or Santa Fé route along 
the Arkansas. And at the one hundred and second meridian the two 
trails were already two hundred and fifty miles apart, and were devi- 


ating still further to the northwest and southwest respectively.* 


ile between the trails covered the heart of the “great Ameri- 


can desert “, which AMlajor Long had described in 1820 as utterl\ 


~ 
1 


uninhabitable for man, and which men had since 1820 been willing 


to take at the word of the explorer. It was this uninviting, unin- 
habited area which in the fall of 1858 appeared before C ngress. It 
demanded not a sheimg up of existing great territories, but a new 
grouping of lands taken out of the crest of the Rockies and in part 
\ t ( ress M ‘ rovide r the erect torts along 
the © i t ‘ was esta hed ¢ e Platte les west 
\ I les t Ke S48 
Ex. ] Sess., Serial 560, pp. 04 Fort Kearney lx 
st t pos the northe route was t 1 ‘ g 
tf Sess Serial 11 } ] itena col lhi 
“a I Was ¢ | - 5 ed to a st ear the ¢ ss t the 
\rh k gy t Sante Fé trail D 3 
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from every one 
To this area those who advocated ] new 1 t ¢ name foam 


the Territory of Jefferson. 


} 


Since the discovery of gold in Califtormia and t ris] 
fortv-niners along the overland trails ther alwi OT es of 
rospectors scattered over the 1 untain regio rs 
discoveries in the desert triangl R 
while the panic of 1857 sent fresh bands 
the great game. In the vear 1858 numerous o 
tl lands between the Arkansas and tl |?) 
Omaha on January 5, 1859,’ of several quills fill vith ¢ : 
proved to the Missouri settlers that success had 1 rded the pr & 
longed search, and started a new westward movement ot ' 
portions to the Pike’s Peak country 
The city of Denver, named for the governor of Nansas territot 
became the settlement around which the Pike's Peak country g 
itself in the winter of 1858-1859. Boulder and Golden, Colorad 
Citv and Pueblo became secondary centres, each situated as Denver 


was, at a poimt from which trade and travel branched from. the 


great trails and entered the vallevs leading to the mining-camps 


As early as June, 1858, the forks of t 


Creek were being examined by prospectors. .\s the summer and 
fall advanced more adventurers appeared: the names of Montana, 


Highland, Auraria, and St. Charles came to designate settlements 


the vicinity of the forks; and by November the inclusive name of 


Denver was heard. 
In a governmental way the new camp of Denver was sit 
in Arapahoe County, Kansas. But .\rapahoe Count never beet 


organized, and remained only a name until aft 


Kansas abolished it in lebruary, 1859.' he settlers themselves 


saw from the start that the five hundre < th. ‘ 
diggings and the territorial capital forbade 
One ot the en ent ned S ‘ 
1 delegate to Congress 
ed his miss 
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as interference by that government, and that their political salvation 


~ 


lay nearer home. They saw that four territorial governments were 


involved in the Pike's Peak country, and that the country was in 
itself an economic unit. It was this understanding which pressed 
upon Congress early in 1859 with a new territorial scheme, and which 
even earlier than this had produced a spontaneous politigal activity in 
the mountain camps. 

The beginnings of Colorado politics are to be found in the move- 
ment originating in Denver in November, 1858, and culminating in 
the territorial organization of Jefferson in November, 1859. The 
origin seems to have been in a typical early snowfall that drove the 
miners into their cabins in November, 1858, and by enforcing idle- 
ness upon them gave an opportunity for talking politics.’ Perhaps 
two hundred miners were in Denver when the snowfall came, of 
Whom some thirty-five attended a meeting on November 6, and 
determined to erect a new government for the Pike's Peak country. 
* Just to think “, wrote one of them, “ that within two weeks of the 
arrival of a few dozen Americans in a wilderness, they set to work 


to elect a Dele gate to the United States mgress, and ask to be set 


apart as a new Territory! But we are of a fast race and in a fast 
age and must prod along.”* To secure an attention to their demand 


they chose one Hiram J. Graham to appear in their behalf at Wash- 
ington, and one A. J. Smith to represent them in the legislature of 
Kansas. The arrival of these men in Omaha seems at once to have 
confirmed the report of the discovery of placer gold in the western 
streams and to have announced the birth of a new centre of popu- 
lation. our months after this first election a new political whim 
struck Denver camp, and a set of local officers was chosen March 28, 
IS5y, tor Arapahoe County, Kansas, in spite of the fact that Kansas 
had on lebruary 7, 1859, foreseen the coming emigration, reshaped 
\rapahoe, and cut out of it five new counties of Montana, Oro, 
kl Paso, Fremont, and Broderick.'| The only significance of this 
March election, for its officers seem never to have held power, lies 


in the fact that nearly eight hundred votes were then cast. Already 


Ovando J. Hollister, in his Mines of Colorado (Springfield, Mass., 1867), 17, 
is responsible for the statement that ten inches of snow fell on October 31. 1858 
rs 
SJhid., 9 Smiley, 305, 530; Frank Fossett, Colorado: a Historical, Descrip- 
¢ and Statistr i on the Rocky Mountain Gold and Silver Mining Region 
Denver, 1876), 17; Frank Hall, History of the State ef Colorado (Chic igo, 1889 
i8o5. 4 vols.), I. 208; H. H. Bancroft, History of the Pacific States. vol. XX.. 
Net 1, ¢ rado, and Wyoming (San Francisco, 1890), 402. 
‘Smiley, 246, 531; Hall, I. 183; Bancroft, 402; Baskin and Co.., History of 
( Dent lrapahoe County, and Colerado (Chicago, 187. 
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the heavy migration of 1859 had begun to throw its tl isands along 
the trails to Denver. Whether these thousands were sixty or one 
undred, no one can tell to-day; but it is certain that atter alf o1 


ore of them had gone home in disgust there re ned in Jetfers 


nearly thirtv thousand settlers to reiterate the demand that Congress 


provide a government for them and to maintan their provisi ] 
territory for the imtern 

[he mission of Hiram J. Graham to the second session of 
thirtv-fifth Congress failed to produce either an enabling or a terri 
torial act. His arrival in Washington in January, 1830, was 1 


wed by the appearance of his territorial scheme in the House whet 


Per 


\. J. Stephens introduced a bill for the erection of Jefferson 


torv.' Grow of Pennsylvania ved to amend the e to Osag 

and when it was reported back from the Committee on ‘Territories 
on February If), It Was tabled without SCT 1s 
opposition? The fate that had postponed the erection of new terri 
tories in 1858 continued to postpone in PXsqg when Jetters | bee 

added to the list. Slavery debate forbade territorial leg slat 

the single scheme which had a real population behind it was lett 
without local or legal government, and was foreed to find its wa 


through 1859 until the next session of Congress might q rhaps attend 
to business and provide for it a lk 
Phe migration of 1859 multiplied the population of Denver 

times and increased the need for orderly government as well b 
the character as by the number of its 
no aid from Congress could be had tor at least a vear revive 
local movement until it induced a group of pioneers 
caucus, with William Larimer in the chair, on April rt, to considet 
the local situation. \s a result of this caucus a call issued tor 
convention of representatives of the neighboring mining-camps % 
meet in the same place four days later. And on April 15, 1859, 
the camps of Fountain City, Ie] Dorado and 
\uraria, and Denver met through their delegates, “ bemg t 
pressed with the belief, from early and recent precedents, of the 


power and benefits and duty of self-government “, and teeling 


perative necessity “ for an immediat and adequate government tort 
the large population now here and soon to Tn ng us 

‘His petition was presented in the Senate on J r : 
Cong., 2 Sess., p. 621 Stephens req rted | sin the } se tor ) 
and Jefferson territories on January 28, i8 
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stitutional cony 
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constitution 
1 
r shall we m 
¢ Tavines and 


nent ts not such as our large 


99 
lation demands 


is informally started ended in a formal call 


ention to meet in Denver on the first Mon 
pose, as an address to the people stated, of 
ra new “State of Jefferson” ‘Shall it 
ded, “ the government of the knife and the 
ute in forming here in our golden country, 
gulches of the Rocky Mountains, and the 


latte, a new 


the 


and the and independent 


characteristic of frontier the con 


etermined the boundaries of the prospective state as the 
red and second and one hundred and tenth meridians of 
and the thirty-seventh and forty-third parallels of lati 


area including, 


Denver, 


important in 


statehood 


uctive lodes ¢ 


Utah and 


in addition to the present state of Colorado, 


Nebraska and nearly half of Wyoming. 


a week after this convention, of William N. 


that it brought an active advocate of state- 


3 the first number of the 


convention, called on April 15, met in Den- 


ver in June 6, the time was inopportune for concluding the move 
ent, for large numbers of the pioneers who had rushed out over 
he plains for “ Pike’s Peak or Bust” were already on their dis 
consolate wav back, “busted ” Phe first reputation of the diggings 
was based upon light and exaggerated discoveries of placer gold; 


ame into view they called for more capital 


ind experience than most of the early prospectors possessed.* Th 
} the res ildresses Phe ews 

ress was drt i < tte ‘ ind was printed in the 
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October 10 this convention met.“ Here we go,” commented Byers, 
‘a regular triple-headed government machine; south of 40 deg., we 
hang on to the skirts of Kansas: north of 40 deg., to those of Ne- 
braska: straddling the line, we have just elected a Delegate to the 
United States Congress from the * Territory of Jefferson’, and ere 
long, we will have in full blast a provisional government of Rocky 
mountain growth and manufacture.”' In this convention of Oc- 
tober 10, 1859, the name of Jefferson was retained for the new terri- 
tory, the boundaries of April 15 were retained. and a government 
similar to the highest type of territorial establishment was provided 
for.’ Tf the convention had met pursuant to an enabling act. its 
career could not have been more dignified. It adopted a constitution 
with little trouble, and then dissolved after calling an election for 
territorial officers for October 24, 1859. The election of this day 
seems to have been orderly and generally participated in, for the 
need of government was obvious. It resulted in the choice of a leg 
islature and an executive staff headed by Governor Robert W. Steele 
of Ohio, lwo weeks later Steele met his assembly and delivered 
his first inaugural address. 

The territory of Jefferson, which thus came into existence on 
November 7, 1859, is one of the most illuminating incidents in the 
history of the American frontier. From the days of the State of 
Franklin‘ the frontiersman has always resented his isolation, and upon 
receiving evidence of governmental neglect has always been ready 
to erect his own government and care for himself in a political way. 
There are many incidents in the history of statehood movements in 
which setthement has rushed forward more rapidly than legal in- 
stitutions, with results in the erection of illegitimate provisional gov- 
ernments, But none of these illegitimate governments has been 
erected more deliberately or conducted with more propriety than 
this territory of Jefferson. The fundamental principle of American 
government which Byers expresses is applicable at all times. in 


similar situations: 


We claim [he wrote in his Rox ky Mountain News] that any body, 
or community of American citizens, which from any cause or under any 
circumstance, 1s cut off from, or from isolation is so situated. as not 


cky Mountain News, October 6 
? Hollister, 92; Smiley, 314; Bancroft, 306: text in R ky Mountain News 
October 


* Binckley and Hartwell, Southern Colorado (Canon City, 18790), 5; Smiley, 


ge Henry Alden, “ The State of Franklin”, in American Historica! 


Review, VIII. 271-289; see also the Clarksville (Indiana) Resolves, ithid., II. 
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Dakota, Nevada, and Arizona territories. As in the past sessions 


of Congress, the debate was less upon the need for the erection of 
several territorial governments than upon the attitude which any 
bills should take upon the slavery issue. In the demands of the 
Republican leaders in the territorial debates from 1858 to 1867 can 
be measured the advance of antislavery attitude, from exclusion of 
slaves through guaranties to free negroes, and up to the abolition of 


the “ white’ clause in the franchise qualification. This ol 


SESSION 
of Congress by the slavery debate pre cluded territorial gislation 
le vears 1859 and 1860, but the session ended with the reason- 
ableness of one of the demands well presented. In a secondary 
way the governmental argument was strengthened by petitions for 
the service of the mails, for post-roads from Fort Laramie to 
Golden Cit | from Atchison to Denver. And though on May 
12 all of the territorial bills were tabled for the session,’ the need 
for them was clearer than it had been at any time since the passage 
of the Nansas-Nebraska Dill 1854. 

The territory of Jefferson, as organized in November, 1859, had 
been from the first recognized as merely a temporary expedient. 
wed weight in the summer of that vear 

| 


from the probability that it need not be maintained for many months. 


The movement for it had wall 


When Congress, however, failed in the ensuing session of 1859, 
1X60 to grant the relief for which the pioneers prayed, the wisdom 
¢ for another vear the life of a government admitted to 
be illegal came into question, The first session of its legislature 
had lasted from) November 7, 1850.7 to January 25, 1860. It had 
passed comprehensive laws* for the regulation of titles in lands. 
water, and mines, and had adopted civil and criminal codes. Its 
courts had been established and had operated with some show of 
authority. But the services and obedience to the government had 
heen voluntary, no funds being on hand for the payment of salaries 
and expenses, One of the pioneers from Vermont wrote home, 
“There is no hopes [sic] of perfect quiet in our governmental! 


atters until we are securely under the wing of our National Eagle. 


( ng P y 36 Cong., 1 Sess., 2079-2085. 

The J Mf ’ Vews had the text of St ele’s message im itS issue ¢ 
Nove er i 85 t is also found in House Misc. Doc. 1 6 Cong., 1 Sess 
Serial 1063, pp. 11-15 

} sional Laws and Joint Resolutions Passed at the First and Called 
Sess s of the Gen Issembly of Jefferson Territory, Held at Denver City 

Vor er and December, 1859, and January, 1860, Published by Authority 


(Omaha, N. T., Robinsun and Clark, 1860, pp. 208). The writer knows of the 


existence of only two copies of this pamphlet. 
‘Early Day Letters from Auraria (now Denr Written by Libeus Barney to 
Pa) g ner, Bennington, Vermont, 1859-18 (Denver?, n. d., pp 
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Congress until the end of January. nd had not the departure of 


the southern members to their states cleared the way for action, 


itis highly improbable that even this session would have produced 


results of importance. 
Grow had announced in the House on December 12, 1860, a 


general territorial platform similar to that which had been under 
debate for three vears.'. Until the close of January the southern 
valedictories held the floor, but at last the admission of Kansas on 
January 29, 1861, revealed the fact that pro-slavery opposition had 
departed and that the long-deferred territorial scheme could have 
a fair chance? On the very day after Kansas was admitted, with 
its western boundary at the twenty-fifth meridian from Washington, 
the Senate revived its Dill No. 366 of the last session and took up 
its deliberation upon a territory for Pike’s Peak.’ Only by chance 
did the name Colorado remain attached to the bill. Idaho was at 
one time substituted for Colorado, but was amended out in favor 
of the original name on February 4 as the bill passed the Senate.‘ 
1 


The boundaries were materially cut down from those which the terri- 


tory had provided for itself. Two degrees were at once taken from 
the north of the territory, and after some hesitation over the 
Green River the western boundary was placed at the thirtv-second 
meridian from Washington.” In this shape, between the thirty 
seventh and forty-first parallels, and the twenty-fifth and_ thirty- 
second meridians, the bill passed the Senate on February 4, the 
House on February 18, and received the signature of President 
Buchanan on February 28." The absence of serious debate in the 
passage of this Colorado act is excellent evidence of the merit of 
the scheme and the reasons for its being so long deferred. 

Qn February 28, 1861, the territory of Colorado became a 
legal fact; Buchanan left it to his successor to erect the territorial 
establishment. President Lincoln, after some delay caused by pres 
sure of business at Washington, commissioned General William 
Calpin as first governor of the territory. Gilpin had long known 
the mountain frontier; he had commanded a detachment on the 
Santa Fe trail in the forties, and had written prophetic books upon 
the future of the country to which he was now sent. His lovalty 


was unquestioned, and his readiness to assume responsibility went sé 


36 Cong., 2 Sess., p. 51. 
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é » Cong., 2 SesSs., p. 639. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE POST-OFFICE DEPART 
MENT OF THE CONFEDERACY 


Joun H. Reacan was born in Tennessee in 1818, when Andrew 
] 


Jackson's name and 


the Second War with Great Britain were on 
the tongues of men. Jackson stood the representative champion 
of the Union. He had been its valorous de fender at New Or- 
leans ; he was to prove its iron hero in the nullification controversy: 
and he was but an exaggerated type of the western pioneer who 
l into the wilderness be yond the Alleghenies, daring all 
things, fearing nothing, building cabins, and laving the found: 
tions of commonwealths. This westward migration from the older 
colonies had begun to be considerabk only with the closing of the 
Revolution. In the ranks of those that moved forward to the con- 
flict were many soldiers who had fought at Boston or at C wpens. 
\mong them was one Timothy Reagan, father of the Postmaster- 
(Gaeneral of the Confederacy Inured to the hardships incident to the 
frontier, equipped with the resourcefulness inbred in the backwoods- 
nan, and ammated with the ideas current in his state that. the 
econd War with Great Britain had been fought for the preserva- 
lon of the Constitution and the Union. voung Reagan came to 
hold an exalted view of both: and this exaltation never sufi red 
abatement. At an early age, displaying the ancestral in 
stinct, he left Tennessee and landed in Texas. where were fresh 
traces of the ravages of Santa Anna’s armies. He had a voice in 
e early policies of the new-born Republic of Texas: favored an- 


nexation to the Union, was sent to Congress in I857, and bore 


witness to the final curtain-fall on the impending tragedy of seces 
sion. This was one of the last and loudest voices levelled in. the 


halls of Congress in an endeavor to lift the curtain and tri another 


shitting of the figures with a view to avoiding the deadly struggle 


that menaced. Failing the Crittenden Compromise and all others. 
Judge Reagan started to Texas. On his wav he learned of the 
call of his state for a secession convention, and of his having been 
appointed a member. He attended the convention, which assembled 


at Austin, and when their labors were done he found himself a 


delegate to the Confederate Congress called to meet at Montgomery. 
The die had been cast, and, like many another, the ardent Unionist 
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tion would arise on account of the interruption of mails. Poor service 
no service, | urged, would probably lead to the supposition that the 

i t | in the incapacity of the head of the Department: and so. whil 

rotessed mv willingness gladiv to pertorni: mv duty the Con 


feck racy, I said to them that I did not desire to be come a martyr. 


But the Judge was overborne in his objections. It was urge 
that there must be no admission of inability to organize any ce 
partment of the government, and the President and those men 
bers of the cabinet present urged his acceptance of the portt rile 
agreeing to aid and sustain him against unjust criticism. Reagan re 
luctantly vielded. He confessed, however. that. instead of feeling 
proud of the honor, he feared that a dav would soon come when 
he would be condemned by the public for in capacity. 

His fears concerning his fate as head of the department doubt- 
less were real; they proved, however, utterly groundless. The work 
was entered upon with energy and intelligence, and in a degree 
scarcely matched by any of his associates. His eminently practical 
mind showed itself in his first measures, a brief account of which 


he has left in his * Memoirs * 


on the way to my hotel from the meeting with the President, I was 
thinking of how I might obtain the necessary information to enable 
me to organize the Department, when I met H. P. Brewster. Iesq., a 
lawyer of ability and brother-in-law of the late Senator Chestnut of 
South Carolina. I enquired whether he might go to Washington ( ity 
for me He said that he could do so, and agreed to go at once. I told 
Mr. Brewster that I wished him to perform an important service, and 
one not free from danger, and that I should like him to take an early 
train 

By the time that Mr. Brewster called at my hotel I had prepared 
letters to St. George Offt, chief clerk in the office of the sixth auditor 
of the Postoffice Department; to Benjamin Clements, chief clerk to the 
Postmaster-General; Joseph Lewis, the chief of the bond division: to 
Captain Schwartzman, the head of the dead-letter office: to Mr. MeNair 
of the finance bureau; and to Mr. Hobby, Third-Assistant-Postmaster 
(reneral. | offered them positions in the Postoftice Department of the 
Contederacy, and I requested them to bring with them copies of the 
last annual report of the Postmaster-General and copies of every form 
in the Department, together with the postal maps of the Southern States 


Strange as it may seem, all of those to whom the Judge wrote, 


except Third Assistant Postmaster-General Hobbv and a clerk in 


the department from Florida, quitted Washington on his summons 
and joined him in Montgomery, there to perfect the machinery for 
distributing the mails over the Confederacy. The recruits from 


Washington faithfully carried with them the blank forms and all 


necessary papers used in the dispatch of business. A postal map 
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With this in view he requested of his cabinet information concern- 


ing the progress in organization, so that he might inform Congress. 
Chese req s were handed in at a cabinet meeting, and the Judg 
vas CD » Sa Nat his department was con pietely organized, 
nat vas ready to inaugurate the postal service of the Con- 
edet Such a report might well have drawn from President 
Mavis the ¢ stior How were vou enabled to do this? tor he 
Vas ) are I the cy yeteness Of the Gieaning of the 
oot \ + 1 \ - » + 
pat it Washington b Ir. Reagan’s agents. 
11 report in which I proposed to take charge ot the postal svstem 
vrites the Judge requested that Congress should 
» continue in office by proclamation the postmasters the 
covet ent of the United States. wherever the 
gover! vhnerever ley 
vere \ g ser until new appointments ould be made and t 
cor ( the service the present contractors for carrying the mails 
u their existing rates of compensation, where thev were willing 
new contracts could he 
Congress promptly granted the authority asked bv the Post 
master-Gieneral, and he issued his proclamation covering the points 
aster-( x al, and he 1 i his pr lamati ering ti pou 
at Issue 
In this same report the Judge had asked for an additional force 


of eighteen clerks, bringing the number of members of his depart- 


ling the watchman for the building. 


The Department had advertised for bids [which were to be in by May 1 

for contracts for the supply of mail bags, post-office blanks and paper 

tor the same, wrapping | r, twine and sealing wax, circulars, marking 
imps, postage stamps and stamped envelopes, and for mail 


appliances for the successful manage- 


ment of the department were gradually assembled. But what gave 
the Judge most concern was the manner of making the transfer 
hetween the old and new svstems. He published two documents 
iuthorized by an act of Congress, approved March 15) with a 
view to allaving any anxiety on the part of the postmasters over 
the country, and no doubt to show to the authorities of the United 
States that he eant to respect as far as seemed meet the claims 
t that gover ent in the premises In one place he writes: 


e Gsovernment of the Confederate States will not interfere with 


1 existing contracts entered into between the Government of the 
S perfecte ireau whose function was the auditing of 
ts e] ent But this duty was later signed to the Treasury 
) message f April 2 ardsor = 
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ot the Washington authorities, soit ting rat 
the Honorable Montgomery Hlair, Post ster-genet t nit 
states, soon promulgated i tion suspending | I 
mail-routes in the states embraced the | er 

Phe provisional Constit n of the ¢ 
Post-ffice Department to be self-sustaining after Mar 


ment of the United States, for the vears endn ! 2 xf 
the states then under control of the ¢ niedet rite t 
$2.879.530-79 and the receipts t thre sur 1! t] 
states for that vear amounted to but 5938,105.34. 5 ng et 
icit of $1.941,425.43. With these figures the ¢ 
overcoming such a deficit must have seemed hop less. However 
without details, steps we taken to curtail expenses 
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atives of the various railroads were called together, and 


to cut by one-half the pay they were then receiving 


the mails: the rates of postage on letters, packages, and 


ers were raised (letter postage was five cents for one-halt 


tnnecessarv mail-routes were discontinued; the number of 


e routes was cut down: the weight of the mails was re- 


wh the abolition of the franking privileges; long routes 


‘tened so as to induce competition: and where there were 


routes oné was dropped, and in many cases cross-routes 

d unnecessary and abandoned. 

ministration of the department was from the first most 
indeed, it mav be said to have been conspicuously suc- 

It was self-sustaining at every stage of the war, and each 


was a net income of receipts over expenditures. To 


anized so intricate an establishment and carried it on sat- 


for four vears amid the raging of the bloodiest war- 
he century is to have achieved an unusual triumph. That 
in did: and, as an administrative officer, when the 


f the Confederacy shall have been written, his name will 


WALTER Fiavius McCALes. 
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at Paris (Fonds Frangais, 12708, folios 245, 247 he Professor | aed 
Westfall Thompsen of the Universit of Cl o The first has 


in interesting bearing on the genesis 


aul Ford's statement (11 
ay he quoted 
i\ ve quoted 
1 
It i781 +} h \ 
1 
\merican union Tor the 
tarv of the French legatio \I 
rew up series Of quest su h were sent Q 
ferent States, whe were pre ‘ 
] 1 
eeded answers ihese ¢ 1 
1 
eplies more or. less cle ‘ 


the continental congress, a set queries 


still governor of Virginia 


Jefferson, in his autobi grap) If f 7. Bs savs tl t 
had been his practice, when he came upon useful pieces of 1 
tion respecting Virgimia, to not the on loose papers. “| thought 
this a good occasion to ¢1 body their substance. wl ] he 
irder of Mr. Marbois’ queries . . . and to arrang ther 
use.” Mr. Ford prints (III. O8) a letter dated March 4, 1781 
which Jeffers promises \MIarbois his aid Phe ongu il of this 


letter, Mr. Thompson tells us, 1s in tl ibliotheque National nds 


Francais, 12708, folio 243): tht por 

preserved among the Jetferson anuscripts. the t 
wl ich follow are not in that « lection al | have not been yp 

It will be remembered that [rat s de Darbe-Alarbois 

the negotiator of the Louisiana treaty of 1803 ! ry 
i785 secretary of the French legation to the Umt Ist I 
Luzerne as minister. The second letter relates to Jefferson s { 
ter Martha. Her mother had died in 1782. In July, 1784, Js 

son and the daughter started for Paris, where he put her to s 


In a convent. 
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RicHMOND Dec. 20. 1781 


| now do myself the honour of inclosing you answers to the queries 


Mr. Jones put into my hands. I fear your patience has been 
<hausted i tending them, but I beg vou to be assured there has been 


ble delay on my part. I retired from the public service in 
ly, and after that the general confusion of our state put it out 


1 


t my power to procure the informations necessary till lately. Even 


low vou will find them very imperfect and not worth offering but as 


! my respect tor vour wishes. I have taken the liberty of re- 


rring to you my friend Mr. Charles Thompson’ for a perusal of them 


é mvement to you. Particular reasons, subsisting between him 
vselt, induced me to give you this trouble. 
is Excellency the Chevalier de la Luzerne will acce pt the respects 


1 to consider me as 


stranger I beg you to present mine to him, an 
yr with the greatest regard and esteem Sir 
Your most obedient 
and most humble servt 
Pit: JEFFERSON 
[/ndorsement:] Monsr de Marbois 
secre tary to the embassy 
of his most Christian Majesty 
Philadelphia. 


ANNAPOLIS Dec. 5. 1783 


Your very obliging letter of Nov. 22 was put into my hands jus 


to 


the moment of my departure from Philadelphia, which put it o1 


power to acknowledge in the same instant my obligation for the 
re you were so kind as to undertake of presenting a French tutor 


laughter and for the very friendly disposition and attentions you 


itter me with. The same cause prevented me from procuring her the 


woks you were so kind as to recommend, but this shall be supplied by 


rders from hence. I had left with her a Gil Blas* and Don Quichotte 


hich are among the best books of their class as far as I am acquainted 


1 them. The plan of reading which I have formed for her is con 


derably different from [that] which I think would be most proper for 


r sex in any other country than America. I am obliged in it to extend 


iv views beyond herself, and consider her as possibly at the head of a 


little family of her own. The chance that in marriage she will draw a 


hlockhead I calculate at about fourteen to one, and of course that the 


lucation of her famil 


1 


y will probably rest on her own ideas and direc 
m without assistance. With the poets and prose writers I shall there 
he original edition of the Netes contained an extensive appendix by Secre 


bsequent editions his material was distributed 
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loux Mark, Esquire, « 


wife of Nassau W. Semor, 


him a commission as 


for India in 1761. After 


army al 1 sailed tr iF 

1767. Elaborate journals « 
are in the possession of 
on his wav home, and live 


In 1770 he again visited 
Louis XVI. to Alarie -\nt 


Was an inveterate travelle 


Continent, the United States, ¢ 
was so much charmed wit 
and lived there several vears 
England he spent the winters 
the little estate of Iron .\cton 
and two daughters to live wit 
parson of the parish, hence the 
lair. Mr. Mair died in Lor 
Park, in 1830, of fatigue br 
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1 1 ? t a 
Your most obedient and 1 Servi 
er of Mary Charlot 
was friends bought 
ediately 
1 in the Lord Clive 
f his sta siibsequent tt : 
his gran er. He visited Paris : 

there with John Wilkes and his d wighter 
nette. whom he ardent! lnured 

anada West Indies, where he 
Lan he bought an estate 
[ut short time he hved u 

at | is old age he bought 

hin aven Senior was ther 

nat law's house, 13 Hyde 

see the results of the Revolution His } als i 
possession of Mrs. M. Simpson, of House, Guildford, Sut _ 

?Congress did not irn till J 
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rev, daughter of Nassau W. Senior, fill seven volumes of 150 to 175 


pages each. We are also indebted to Mrs. Simpson for the notes used 


in preparing the preceding sketch. The narrative of American travel, 
vhile nowise profound, is interesting as recording the observa- 
tions of an intelligent and remarkably experienced traveller. The 


editor's attention was first called to it by Mr. James Bain, chief 
librarian of the Toronto Public Library. A division into paragraphs 


h in order to aid the reader; there are none 
in the ort ] manuscript. An extract from Mair’s Journals de- 


he marriage of Louis NVI. and Marie Antoinette ap 


peare lin the Cornhi VWavgazine, Septembe r, 
he 3d. Janry 1791 I embark’d at night on board the Betsey, Capn 
Flagg, a brig belonging to Portsmouth in America but bound tor Charles 
‘ South Carolina we attempted getting out at gun fire next morn 
e by the aid blow at might and till g oClock 
the img in very early we were fore'd 
to come to an Anchor again, and wait till next morning when we effected 
it but made little progress that dav. we were fore’d to lay to 3 different 


times to avoid the Keys call'd the West Caicoss, Mavagui 


woods which are Islands extremely flat, uninhabited, and are mostly sand 


earing nothing | ow shrubs. the 11th. day we were on the edge of 
Soundings when a very strong Southwester came on which oblig’d us to 
lav to. it continued 36 hours and when it clear’d up we found ourselves 
earry d greatly to the Northward by the Currt. which was so strong 
that whilst we were beating with a foul wind our head Wo oS: W. we 
were carrv'd 69 Miles North in the 24 hours; we had got off Cape Hat 
teras, when a severe N: W: gave us the Southing we had lost, and we 
once more got into our latituc we had however calms and such baffling 
ve r that we did not get in till the 29th 

the land is so verv low that vou see the trees long before it. the 
lighthouse is here very necessary otherwise many vessels wou'd get on 

ir. there is no fort of consequence (Sullivans being now de 

strov'd) going up to Charles town but occasionally the passage might 


be made verv strong. the Town looks much better from the Sea, than 


it is found to be on entring it. for the streets being unpav'd the sand 


akes it verv heavy walking. the houses are very irregular, and mostly 
but badly built, the’ there are some that are very handsome. the Town 
house and the Exchange are good regular buildings, as are the 2 parish 


churches; had those fronting the warfs been regular and well built it 
ight have vied with the Charteron of Bordeau; there are also several 
very obnoxious swamps not only about the shore, but in the very middle 
f the Town, yet houses let prodigious dear, I saw one on the beach of 
only 2 Rooms on a floor, that sometime since jet for 300£ Ster: pr. An: 
the warfs are very commodious, and belong to individuals, but. its 


ity they were not made uniform; the shipping here surpris‘d 
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mit with their nut nting 
most of these large ss oF os 
destrov’d its natural situation 4 
rivers (Cooper and .\s! d tl 
coon be made very strong; the Market for 
ery deat inde d r\ Art tI t 
| es and the prohts t ‘ erv gt t t 
it wou'd seem by the comp! ts heard t 
the produce of the rice p tions 
to the expenditures in forming ther eT 
In town letting so high is, It t ever! 
residence there, tor the heat of s ( ' 
n the W I: it having 
so dangerous to the health, that t 
however from Novr. t \pril 
the HLlobeaw (N: W bk ws 1f 18 ‘ et 1 | 
some days when it was at > ith East as uw t t 
in the streets is unsufferable, one 
dry and the wind high to choak one 
the inhabitants are h | 
families maintain, and the ppleness of the } 
that they verge very much to ds at \rist 
verv frugally, when they entertain, 1t ts 
cram their Tables with solids of an « 
else but they | reg 
one Ball. the Freemasons another an Race 
2d. March, at which all the contiguous plantet f] 
gave another. the Assen bly re 
Musick and supper-rooms wretche l bevond fe t } ( 
once in 14 days tho’ they re t } 
are verv handsome, tho’ in general thes 
been educated in Europe, but quitted it 
Manners to the stile there 
they have lately establish'd the meeting « { 
bia. as a place more central than 
vear new model’d, and a new cor i | c 
appearance are fully equal to exigencies, th | 
but what pleadings I heard did t give me ' i) 
tors. and their Courts are totally t 
decency. I heard the tryal of a Man (who had ser 
Wars. and had took the name of Washington); tor tors 
were very delicate in their proceedings but on tl { ring 
he was condemn’d and executed 


the country contiguous, is all a sane 
mostly what they call Pin Barens. the Ri si 1) gin 10 01 


Miles distance. and are either on the rivers 
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out the tides, or inland in low swampy places. some of those have run 
ing streams, which may he turnd into the swamps when the rice or the 
fertilising the ground requires it, for instead of dung. they lay their 
I \ ler water tor 2 of 3 years I went to see some plant tions 
1 ‘ } wn but the most perfect are those on the Santee rivet 
‘ ear (jeorge tow! The back country is cultivated in Pobacco, but 
e distance they are oblig’d to send it by land must barely give a living 
: the planter. they put a shaft through the hhd ind rowl it down 


vith 2 Horses. and tho’ it is drag’d through swamps and pools of water 


so hard pack’d as not to be damag'd. I am told the country beyond 
the Hills is a fine climate and soil. it is inhabited by Refugies from 


Virginia. whose manners are more savage than the Indians, but they are 

trong hardy race. and I make no doubt in time will become respect 
ble to their Neighbours 

| saild from Charles Town the 24th. March in the brig Hetty Clouser 
hound for Philadelphia. my original intention was to go to Norfolk 
in Virginia, and thence by land to that City, and to have eall’d in my 
wav on Genl. Washington at Mt. Vernon, but I learnd that he was 
his way to Carolina, therefore I chang’d my rout. we sailed with a 
very fair wind for 2 days when it became quite contrary and we had 
very bad stormy weather, and it was 10 days before we made the ¢ apes of 
the Delaware the land thereabouts is as flat very near as at Carolina. 
the river is verv wide till within 60 Miles of the Town, when it nar 
rows considerably, it is counted 150 or 160 Miles from the Capes to 
the own. the Jersey shore seems but little cultivated, the other side 
has several small Towns which look very pleasant. the tide is very 


| in two days more making in all 12 days from ( harles town, 


we got up to the wharf the 4th. April. 

one does not see the city on acct, ot the short turnings of the 
different reaches till within a league of it. it's appearance 1s not so 
striking as Charles town, but when landed the streets exhibit great 
neatness and regularity, and the houses are well built and all of brick. 
the streets are pav'd, but are at present in a very bad condition; Market 
Street is the broadest but the lower part of it is spoild by the stalls 
‘rovisions, the exhibition of which is very fine, and their beef rivals 
Leaden hall. fish is not quite so plentifull, and is mostly of one sort 
the streets are lay'd out paralel with the wharfs, and are nam‘d Front, 


Second ete, the cross streets amongst which is the Market Street, have 


various names. the town is very extensive, and houses let at a very 
high price especially since the Congress have fix’d themselves here, 
lots of land for building are at an enormous price. at the back of the 


town is a very large tract of land all mark’d out as far [as] the Schul- 
kill for buildings, and they are soon to build a Square, in which 1s 
to be the Presidents house, and all the Federal offices. the Government 
buildings belonging to the state are uniform, and neat and have a good 


walk behind them. the Court house is small, nor do they use more 
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r Hospital is on ry goo 
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commerce here seems to tht 
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sign of leaving a considerable ar 
building an intermediate street 
protestants and ditferent rel 
ie they are all neat 
the president when he ts he 
Mlerrice the Financier, he 
whether from disposition of 1 
one. he never accepts an 1 
ites strangers verv often to 
and his wife an Evening 
vet all the remarkable t 
regularly kept up; I think thet 
which their converse with strat 
every day I was here | rod 
rides than 1n the environs. — the 
shore of the Jerseys are very pi 
ingly romantick, the hills coming 
times steep to the side of the 
mented with beautifull Countt 
nd is rather 1n a state ot dept 
consble farm contiguous n 
| the state Securities engros 
1gi' weed that does much mus 
ck the Milk and even the 1 
the inland country betwee 
have rob’d it of its trees. the 
nd if that, and the cuts desig 
ceed, this city bids fair to re 
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the S« it ot the Federal Cx 1 
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continually passing, bringing it from the contiguous Towns of which 
there are a great number. the Schulkill has 3 bridges lav'd on large logs 
of wood over it. at the town of Greys 1s a pritty Garden which in 
S mer is lighted up to serve as a \ auxhall: there is also another Gar- 
den of the same nature 4 Miles on the Frankfurt road call’d Harrowgate 
from the similitude its waters have to those of the same name in Eng 
land 

h or Set is much of the country contiguous as circumstances 


t. and finding that my plan of passing to New York by 


Pethleham cou'd not be effected without my staying till May when those 
staves then begin to run, I embark’d the 27th. April on board a boat to 


Burdlington which Ivs 30 Miles up the Delawar nothing can be more 


sure | g 
delightfull than this voyage for the Banks on each side are decorated 
with small Towns or country houses. this conveyance however Nas 


inconvenience as I fatally experiene’d, for the wind which was fair at 


setting off changing, and the tide changing agt. us we were fore’d to 
0 to. and did not arrive at our destination till next morning; from 
hence we set out in a stage for Amboy, the road rather rough, the 
country rich and pritty well settled Amboy is 40 Miles from Burding 
tor s only a single house which is an Inn, we arriv'd here at 2 
oClock. and immediately embark’d on board the packet. having a fair 
wind, our Vovage was delightfull the coasts of Statin Island, the Jet 
Sit nd long Island aftording a most delightfull scene also a distant 
view of the hook, but after we had got through the narrows, 1 fell 
suddenly calm. and the tide about sun-setting changing, we were fore’d 


to Anchor within 6 Miles of the Town, and pass‘d a very cold and un 


comfortable night on board. in the morning of the 20th. we again got 
under wav but it being quite calm we did not get to the Quay before 10 


oClock by which delav however I had an opportunity of contemplating 


heautifull prospects that surrounded us. the distance of Amboy to 
new York is 30 Miles, and is generally run in one tide. 


to the eve or advantageous for com- 


merce than the Situation of New York. it is 1n a corner of the Island, 


nothing can be more beautifull 


form'd by the North or Hudsons river, and the Channel or East River. 
the Quays are mostly (for ships) on the East river, and from the Battery 
where is the Govt. house (a massive but not an elegant building) and 
where they are making a beautifull parade, is as fine a view as the eye 
ean wish: the town has some very good houses in it. the Hall, the 
Churches, and Hospitals are all good or handsome buildings. the 
Streets are irregular and some of them very narrow, but the pavement 
good: commerce here is very advantageous, and most 
people are at their ease, some indeed rich. they deservedly have the 
character of being hospitable, to strangers, and I think in general are 
more easy than any of the other States. young people marry here 
very early, and either old Maids or Bacheldors are rare. 


is they have an easy communication by the North river to the in- 
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ire there beautifull and extensive the Fe 
rrive at Newark Fd Miles, whi h makes 
enient I rode one day to see the falls 
the fall in itself fell greatly short « ex 
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e country, it is so thickly setled wit 
ne continual villiage. and really might | 
mes, except that it wants the « 
ns lhe Markets of new York re t 
tof the Fish better. people live very w ] 
r thev have balls, routs ] kine I 
the summer approaches all finishes, but t 


the 22d. May I embark’d on board the | 


port in Rhode Island, where we arriyvd 


2b hours. the prospe ct on each s1 le the ¢ 
necticut Shores was as delightfull as a well s 
gated country render it 
the Town of Newport. bear t] t 
eminent, but many of the inhabit 
their attachment to the IX 1 « 
their has quite dwu aw 
wid te be the best un tl State t 
nmere! people coud visl 
handsome, but must now soon «ce I t 
which is about 13 Miles long, but 1s 1 
good, and the country t 
ore the British troops devasted it of its tt 
stone. the land is mostly gently 1 yal 
good, and was very well iltivated. 1 ‘ 
hove a Mile and the pr ects 11 t 
extensive on each side; we tow Frencl 
anchor'd here, call’d the Dug if 
on her way to Europe trom Marti 
troops on beard. 
it 12 oClock next d we v t 
to Providence by 5 of k | t 
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Dao 
many beautifull prospects in this passage, particularly when going u 
river that it wou'd be difficult to do justice to them. the chann 


several well cultivated Islands. and tho when arriv’d in the river the 


Ranks are very steep and high, the rapid rise of the lands contiguous 
presents a very picturesque view on every side, which is bounded (on 


rounding the point) bv the town, which lavs under the hills. it is 


well built, and as it owes its rise to the fall of Newport every thing looks 


fresh and wears an air of business. it is as large as Newport and 
has several good buildings, but lke that mostly of wood, the river 
divide e town, but 1s connected by a bridge; I observ’d both here and 
t New t that thev are verv « ous in the spires of the churches 


eminence (where there has been a fortifveation) above the town 
Is a most extensive and beautifull prospect of the whole of the town, the 


sea, the Islands, and circumjacent lands on the continent 


we went from hence about 8 oClock the next morning, in the stage 
ont B tor t ¢ ( ] 1 tl > ntter?r OO} stopping h 
to dine the distance 1s 45 Miles, the road pretty good, and the coun 


try finely varied. there were several Villiages we pass‘d through and 
some beautifull farms ornamented with fine fruit trees, and having 
plenty of trout Streams; most of this country is in pasture, tho’ they 
have some Arable land; there are several handsome country seats just 
before one comes to Roxburgh which is only a Mile from the Neck. 

Boston is not so big as new York, and where it not for the causeway 
or Neck wou'd be an Island. it is mostly built on the ground contiguous 
to the Harbour, so that it extends very long. behind are several hills on 
one of which is a Column bearing a very proper Inscription. from 
hence 1s a complete view of the Town, and circumjacent country 


there is a Mill pond which covers a considerable space of ground and 


which being easily draind wou'd atford Room for a fine square or other 
buildings. the Streets are pritty good, tho the pavement wants mend 


ng, and the foot way broad stones, those it at present is pav'd with 
being very rough and pointed. most of the houses are of wood, but some 
of them are very neat. as yet they have no lamps which is very in 
convinient for the nightwalkers. the Churches and Meetings are a 


very dsome, and that intolerance which thev were once so famous 


or is now no more and I was present at the social meetings, of the 


Catholick, the Protestant Bishops and Divines. the Clergy are very 
=. 


numerous I was told 150 were invited to the publick dinner the Govr. 
gave on the dav of his being again rechosen into the Government 


the Quays are very convenient, and aistributed all along the Harbour. 
the long Quay is handsome, and is the property of several individuals 
they have begun several manufactories. that for Sail Duck is counted 
Uuable acquisition to the state, it emploving a number of females 
on a very liberal footing; and furnishing that article in greater per 


fection than they coud import it. they are encouraging for that pur 
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it 4 Miles before one gets there 1s an eminence which command 
ost delightfull country I ever saw, really it appeard not inferior t 
the vale of Evesham and the river simular to the Severne; the tow: 
seems pritty large tho’ stragling. it is 15 Miles from Hartford. on 


our way home we mounted the hights of Rockey hill a small Town 7 


Miles from Hartford, where we again were gratifvd with a beautifull 


view. Weathersfield is 4 Miles trom Hartford and is a pritty large and 


well built town 


ly gratify’d our curiossity in this fine country, we with 
some difficulty got a Waggon (cover’d) to carry us across the country 
to Albany, and on Sunday the 12th. (having obtaind a written permis 
sion from the Mayor on account of the day) we set off. the country 
was pritty well cultivated to Farmington (12 Miles) where we got to 
breakfast, the road good; a very fine river serpentines through thes 
plains, and joins the Connecticut river at Windsor. from hence the 
road became worse and the country hilly and little setled. we din’d at 
New Hartford 12 Miles a small villiage; a Mile from hence the green 
woods began. the road now became horrid and scarcely passable for 
a carriage. we mounted several very steep hills, and the rocks and 
stones made it difficult to proceed; now and then we met a small settle 
ment in its infaney, but from the general aspect of the country, | 
shou'd judge when it is once very well setled that it will be very beaut 
the air as it lys high is purer and cooler than the plains; we lay'd 
at a small villiage call’d Colebrooke 12 Miles and really our quarters 
were much better than I expected. they told us here that even now 
they sometimes saw Panthers in the woods, and wild cats, besides deer 
and other game; early next morning we proceeded and at the end of 4 
Miles found a small village call’d Norfolk which is counted out of the 
hilly wood land. we breakfasted at Canaan a small town 4 Miles 
prittily situated. the country now appeard better setled. hence we 
went through Shiffield’ a small town to Great Barrington where we 
din’d, 14 Miles, the road good, the country hilly but pritty well setled 
this is a small town its situation fine being in a valley where a river 
runs through. we lay'd at a small villiage call’d Stockbridge 13° Miles 
near where are some Iron works. next Morning we breakfasted at 
New Lebanon? 14 Miles, passing through Richmond 3 Miles a handsome 
town and prittily situated; the road good, and country well cultivated 
Lebanon is very extensive. in its district or Parish which extends 
10 or 12 Miles as is the case with most of the towns in this new country 
are several Establishments one in particular very singular call’d_ the 
haking quakers street. these people being of both Sexes live in a 
state of celibacy. even those marry'd before on coming here are sepa 
rated. they are very industrious have cleard a great deal of land and 


have got good buildings. on Sunday they pray, and what 1s unaccount 
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ISth. | began my rout for Fort Geo: ina Waggon. we set otf at 
noon, and got that night to Saratoga about 2 Miles from th: creek 
reneral Burgoyne Was en imp d when he surrenderd and Genl 
Schuvler had ah 


id a nuise. it 1s 38 Miles from Albany. we pass’d Trovs 


small town 6 Miles [from] Albany, and Lansinberg or the New ( ity 


(rather larger than the first) g Miles from \lIbany. Water town’ is on 
the West side the North River, which at lrovs begins to be ve rv shallow 
and ntinues with onlv some intervals of deep water for 15 Miles so, 
when the still water begins which is deep enough. in time probably 
channels will be dug through these rapids to admit the passing of sloops, 
nor Ww I such a cut be attended with much expens« the road is all 


the wav bv th river side, (we ferry’d over it twice) 1s ve ry good and 
setled and pleasant, but on account of the highths on 
each side the river the view both E: and W: is confin'd. I remark’d 
le 4 mouths of the Mohawk river on the northenmost of which is 
Water town, I had some thoughts once of going to Schenectadé a town 
laving on the banks of the Mohawk ahout 8 Miles from the mouth. and 
thence to see the Springs of Satarago which by the accounts I had of 


them must be waters of great efficacy, but dreaded the roads and accom 


the next day (Sunday) being very rainy I did not stirr out. Monday 


20th. about 11 oClock noon we arriv'd at Fort or Lake Geo: the road 


good and by the river side till 3 Miles past Fort Edward where we 
breaktasted. this is a small Town and the country mostly setled. ™% a 


Mile where the road turns otf from the river is a pritty water fall call'd 
Wings fall. the platform of a solid rock over which the river runs, 
has a trought or canal worn into it through which the river when it is 
not expanded by a great quantity of water to cover over its whole bed 
rushes very impetuously. the tall which is a few feet higher up, is not 
high, but looks altogether very romantick. the country from hence is but 
poor and little setled, and the road within the 4 last Miles is very stoney; 
the lake furnishes a beautifull view. it is near a Mile broad, sur 
rounded by hills all cloath’d in wood, and full of Islands. the 2 Forts 


of Edward, and Wm. Henry are both de stroy’d. the lands contiguous 
to the lake are but poor, in consequence there is but little of it cultivated. 
next day very early I embark’d in a two oard boat, and about 2 


oClock having mostly a fair wind arriv’d on the other side, or North. 
it is a very pleasant trip. one is amus’d by the view of the lake which 
is full of little Islands, tho’ the surrounding hills which rise pritty 
steep from the edge of the lake are still in woods, except 2 or 3 small 
spots. when this lake is intirely cleared, it will become more beauti 
full. it is full of tine fish, and generally furnishes plenty to the passers. 
its length is 36 Miles, extreme bredth 2 Miles. |] got with some difficulty 


a cart to carry my baggage over to Tycondaroga, and walk’d there my 
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most of the houses on this lake are built in the same manner, and the 


entet ent and | iy is most execrably bad, nor do I think it ts 
h ter at St. John’s; the Barracks within the Fort. and the houses 


ing to private people, being mostly in the same stile, the 


whole as well as the ramparts and other parts of the fortification be 


ing much out of repair. the plain it 1s situated on is somewhat elevated, 

d has been cleard to considerable distance to render it wholesome 
the soil seems good furnishing a good natural pasture, and is no doubt 
capable of improvement. a 20 Gun Ship, and the Hulls of several lesser 


are laying opposite the town, where a short space more will turn them 


into rotten dust. the Garn. [Garrison] consists of 6 Compys. com 
manded by a Lieutt. Col:. just without the fort is a rising ground where 


they bury the dead, which is much higher than where th fort stands 
the Americans attack’d it from hence for it intirely commands it, and it 
seems this ground has been mostly clear’d since the last War. 

the 26th. after breakfast I sent forward my baggage by a Cart, and 
myself mounted a horse, and rode all the way by the side of the river 
St. Johns to Chambli. this whole road appears (12 Miles) as one con 
tinued villiage. most of the land which is clear'd is in pasture tho’ I saw 
some wheat that appear’d pritty thriving. the opposite side of the river 


is also somewhat setled; the Fort here is a square, and now serves as 


barracks for a company that is quarterd here. it has no ditch, and 
cou'd make no defence agt. cannon the Town is stragling, but pritty 
extensive and has some good houses in it. the view from the fort 1s 


beautifully picturesque. the river from St. Johns to here ts full of 


rapids, but from hence to Sorel where it joins the St. Laurence, it 


after dining at the Fort at 3 oClock, I continued my rout mostly by 
the side of the small river Chambli which is exceedingly crooked and 


muddy, to Longueville; the country is all clear’d except a breadth of 


about 3 Miles, which I am told runs in a line ull it joins the woods 
of St. lohn’s. the land is so flat that it is very subject to be cover'd 
the rains but from the luxurieney of the pastures I shou'd judge 


the soil to be very rich, the houses of the Farmers are mostly log, and 


are much inferior in neatness to those of the states. the roads this 


which is directly across the country that separates the 2 rivers, 


ire exceedingly bad, and it was late before I arriv’d tho’ the distance 
is call'd only 15 Miles Longueville Is a very extensive tho’ very strag 


ling town. the best houses and thickest together are on the banks of the 
river near the Church. here is also a small Fort but not garrison’d 
he river St. Laurance which I did 2 Miles above the 
ferry the view of Montreal and the mountain behind it look’d very beauti 
full but the river here is too shallow and rapid to admit a passage across, 
and it being late I slept at the Ferry. there is another rout to go to 
Montreal by La Praire 18 Miles from St. John’s, and taking boat from 


thence down the river to Montreal which is 10 Miles below it, but as 
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e Ouebec the hole distance 60 Leagues an s I found mvyself 
ery much fatigued with my bad lodging, I got the Capn. to land me 
at the last post. and went to Ouebec in Calash, which I had reason 


to rejoice at as by that means I had an opportunity of seeing from 


the road which is on a Terrace the beautifull and thick setled plain 


h extends from a river I pass‘d near the Post house, to the ( ity 


of Quebec. the Post for travellers was establish’d by the French 
it is a Calash with one Hlorse, which can oceasionalls carry two per 
sons d pays I2d. pr. League. it goes all the way from Montreal 
but is very tatiguing, and the Inns on the road very bad, nor does 
one see so much of the country that wav as by water as the road is 
by the si le of the river all the way. the City of Ouebec lavs be OW 


the terrace on which the road is, nor does one see it ‘till just entring it 


it is divided into upper and lower towns. the upper is on the decliy ity 


of a hill and is surrounded by a wall, the part next the river is perpen 
dicular, where are strong batteries of cannon, that intirely comd. thi 
river. the lower Town is built on a very small space between the 
toot of the rock and the river, the streets of which are very irregular. 
the principal is very long. warfs are made here for the shipping but 
the fall of the tide is so consble that it is inconvenient unloading 
but at high water. the houses here are but indifferent and the streets 
not very clean or well pav’d; the upper town is much better built, 
ind has two long streets pritty regular. some of the buildings are 


good; the Govt. house is spacious and from the balcony which seems 


to hang over the rock there is a fine view. the Jesuits colledge is 
spacious, it is now turn’d into barracks. the churches and Convents 
r as in the French time with all their rights. the Cathedral is a 
large but rude pile. the fortifications on the hill where also is the 


Citadel are very extensive and wou'd demand an enormous Garrison 
but cannot from their situation notwithstanding the expense they have 
heen to the Govt. be strong, as there is a hill at a small distance which 
if it is not higher, is at least as high, and wou'd offer a most excellent 
ituation tor a Battery agt. it; the plains of Abraham are adjoining 
and are pritty extensive. the part where Genl. Wolf got up does not 
appear very steep, and has now a very good cart road up it. 


next day the 2d. July I rode to the falls of Montmorancy about 
9 miles. IT pass’d a small river near the Grand Hospital (where is 
also the order of nuns that take care of the sick) which winds very 
much, and by the town of Beauport, got to a Villiage adjoining the 


Ta 


s, Where I left my horse, and passing the grounds of Genl. Halde 
mand where he has built him a pleasant wooden house, descended by 
a wooden stair case in his Garden to a small Pavillion which is sus- 
pended over the bason where the river falls, the height is about 245 
feet perpendicular, the breadth ' feet and take it altogether I think 


it is the finest fall I ever saw. I afterwards took a road that leads 
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rown of Castile, and which have to-dav and will alwavs have in co 
‘ vitl s the same historv, customs, re lon, an inguage r} 
Spanish republics, agitated by continued and sterile strife, which con 
their vitality and exposes them to the ambition of anv stron 
power which may appear on the American continent, are more co1 
cerned than European states would be, to associate in order to make 
the el < ore respectce nd to submit their adiftterences to a ted 
erative superior authority in order to eradicate from among the 
thre gern of discord thev now contain 
Her Majesty's government is also pleased that the spirit of politica 
intolerance which had previously controlled this idea of a Spanish-Amet 
( ’ should h e been laid aside re of Brazil 
a nt nation. of a race akin to o the progres 
P elopment of her institutions an is provin 
‘ in the present situation of 
ig Ol epubiics tha nonarcnyv, | nt 1 a 
the ed world, so far trom imposing an obstacle to the liberty and 
prosper} ot peoples, 1s one of their firmest supports and their most 
effective protectors, should constitute an integral part, and even bi 
the seat, of the future confederation. 
It therefore to be cde sired that the provect oft which Your ] x 
1 cespatches speak reanzed as soon as poss! 


th reliance, I doubt not, on the co-operation of the European powers, 
nd very especially of England and France, who, like Spain, would 
view with satisfaction the consolidation of a stable order of things 


\merica, and of a policy truly national, the product of their com 


mon necessities and of their common apprehensions and of an enlight 
hich. while protecting their system of o ‘nment and 
) which, while protecting their vstem of governmen and 
their interests, would serve to link them closer to the Old World and 
above all to the nation of their origin, which once was called their 
mother uintryvy, and which vet considers herself, because of the re 


gard which she professes for the Spaniards beyond the seas, an atfec 


I will not close this despatch without stating to Your Exc« llency that 


among the bases of confederation remitted, of which the great majority 


are ace Je and suitable to obtain the object of this international asso 
ciation, there are some which ought to be considered contrary to the ad 
vancement which is so necessary to the American republics and which, 
moreover, will nowise contribute to assure their legitimate rights nor 
to remove whatever dangers may arise in the present or more remote 
future | will mention to Your Excellency, for instance, that which 
requires change of nationality on the part of those who receive 


concessions for public works, such as railroads and canals: for not 


nly would a condition of this sor deprive the confederated countries 
Immense capital and considerable elements of wealth, but it should 
wot be lost sight of that companies or private individuals who con 


tribute with their industry and their fortunes to this kind of enterprise 
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Project of Latin-American ¢ federal \ 10 
ther promote disturbances nor think it to thet ter that thes 
| 
heine identified with the lot of 
Her Majesty Ss govern t on t t t 
te Your Excellency to use the greatest tact and thi | 
nce in the turther ste] 
\merican Union, in spit the fact that ' 4 
project nothing more than an ! 
vhich the ancient Inglis! 
Swiss cantons and the Get 
from inspiring their neig ; 
sidered a a 
Your Excellency wall please 
ernment to the representat i t 
thorized Your Excellency to transmit the pt ‘ 
1 honoritic exception of us t t 
n this despatch and assure the that no nat ntert ! r 
sires than ours that the diet lished fact that ; 
realized. it should contribute to the greater nde 4 
f the Spanish race in Ameri 
By roval order I transmit this tor r Excellet 
nd suitable purposes, inclosing copy of th patch 1 cull 
Her Majesty's minister plenipotentiat t neton at 
I contederation ol the \ rical re] 
Mav (rod preserve your 
MIA RID, March 22, 18350 
Po the Captain-genet of the Islan Cu 
ad 
\ true copy. 5 
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Seno 
Vuy Senor mio; 
En mi comunicacion 23. d tu mat 
{jo pensamics en gurar por ! 
imaginables nuestra herme \ntilla, mas mit 
Estados v que de otra manera necesat nte llegar v 
nuestras mismas posesiones ven 
tenida entre dichos Senores vy el Alinistro 
pedido le presentase a la 
ln nrudenci ¢ tm con Ht ral on 4 
l no, ta pr wmencila \ l | 
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loc cir netancias de jos Crolnernos representa 
oes pu do aho unl | ( 
‘ junta pri da, pero mas for 
} ] 
asistido los Representantes diplon 
S. Salvador, Nicaragua, Costarica, Pera, Venezuel 
s 4 la sazon en Washington, debiendo contarse igual 
Nueva Granada que se hallan ausent 
o de esta larga conferencia ha sido acordar que se propo 
la onventencia cle Tormar una es} 
» n cue todos esten representados, vi que re 
] el omun establezea reli ones de 1 
estrecha v permanente entre toda la antigua America [Espanola 
neire Conforme al parecer de estos Senores los medios mas eh 
i el logro del referido proposito y que deberian s 
scusion del pretendido Congreso, son las que se apm 
to escrito no. 1, el cual han resuelto comunicar por mi cor 
solo a Espaiia, si bien autorizandome a mi para que en nombre d 
de conocimiento verbal del asunto, aunque en concreto, a mi 
s de Ynelatertr Francia \si lo he verificado, crevendo amo 
tt ( grande oportunidad est paso en el presente compit | 
g 
do ik 1e. ( o debo, me apresuro 4 poner en noticia de V. | 
s gue a V. E. ms. as 
1IN¢ ~ 28. de Febrero de 1836 


o Senor. B. L. M. de V. E. su atento seguro servidor, 
(firmado) ALFONSO DE ESCALANTI 


TRANSLATION 


Spantsu LeGatrion at WASHINGTON 


In my communication dated the 23d instant I stated to Your Excel 
lency that my thoughts being constantly fixed on the preservation of our 
fair Antille by all means imaginable, I left nothing undone on my part 
with the representatives here of Spanish America in order that they 
h “il which threatens. ti stat from th 
nig remove the peril which threatens those states trom this powertu 
republic, and which otherwise will necessarily endanger our own pos 


is. | also reported to Your Excellency the interview between the 


uid gentlemen and the French minister,” who had asked me to 
uce him to them; the two meetings already held; and lastly the 


prudence and tact with which I endeavored to conduct myself in view of 


my official position and of the circumstances of the governments reprt 


aving been unceasing 


in my exertions, I am now able to communi 


o Your Excellency that a private but more formal meeting has 
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So have done, alla oul 
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| hasten to inform Your I-xcellet 
\\ yNGTON, February 25, 1 | 
Excellent Sir, Kissing 
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establecerse en los tados Contederados est 
radla nacionalidad de su origen jut reconoce 
‘ toridad ni otra prote ( le ] de] stad 
t CZ 
cre e d “mo ne it rivile L1Os par. 
nales, m obras semeyjantes, a ciudadanos 6 compani 
noen el ¢ » de que dichos ciudadanos 6 companias hag: 
ney de « lidad \ clon 
nos ce re er ot le ot 
del [estado en q cle 
el sO Cl cst! pri sean mo vo ck rec] 1 
ne 
estrechar | nion entre los Confederados seri eniente 
tenidos los ciudadanos de un Estado en todos los dem 
en nativos de ellos, menos para el desempeno de iquellos 
‘ en el nacimiento en el Estado 
uno de los [Estados que tormen | lanza podria tener u 
permanente en la Corte ce Rio ] ere donde 
I Dieta de la ( onfederacion a la ] eTtenecenria ¢ 
s negocios le \ benehec1o neral 
‘ ls les ¢ ( ’ ir? esen centre \ oro st do los 
Ss procurara Dieta que se trat diferencias ami 
if ndo con ¢ 1 or CMpeno que e turb paz entre lo 
ndo de qe. reyne entre todos 1 perfecta armon 
l so no esperado de que ocurra algun motivo de des 
re o de los tados contederadk Vun Nacion ¢ trangera 
m tla cuestion observando los principios de una estricta 
Se ( el Contfederado no tiene 1 procurara que 
enciones, de la satist que sea 1; pero siempre 
4 CX1] del Cor tederado lo que no se BIG. oO 
is intereses de la Confederacion. 
rine 
RANSLATION 
fa contederation of the independ states of Spanish and 
\merica, all of them remaining in the full enjoyment of 
ve sovereignty ard allied only for the common defense of 
ts of the confederation shall only be to make each state 
ed by the union of all the confede s; to insure in this 
ind more their respective independence; to guarantee 
Integrity of their territories; to assure internal and external 
» bind ser the ties of friendship and the relations of 
ich the community of interests demands. 
on which the confederation might be ished would 
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lressed has been cut from the manuscript. From internal evi 
dence and from the fact that, with the exception of the last paragraph 
and the signature, it is written in the handwriting of a clerk, it may 
be inferred that it was one of several copies sent out by Secretary 
Mallory for purposes of local vindication. 

Stephen R. Mallory, born in the island of Trinidad in 1813, was 


‘nited States senator from Florida from 1851 to 1861. When s 


cession began he was chairman of the Senate committee on naval 
affairs. Throughout the existence of the Confederacy he was its 


Secretary of the Navy. Ile died in 1873. 
Monrcomery Ata. Mar. 22. 1861. 


rganizing the Navy Department here and 


aiding to launch our new Ship of State, I have desired for several 
days to write vou and have stolen an hour this Sunday morning to do 
so. As it specially concerns myself however I must apologize in ad 
vance for what I fear may prove tedious if not an infliction upon you, 
but | have determined to state faets to honorable men here and there 
in our State, as my time may admit of, whose judgment I respect and 
whose confidence irrespective of private friendship I am of course 
to obtain. You are one of these 

It was my good fortune in Washington throughout my last term there 
and up to the day of my departure to cooperate with the Senators from 
the Border States, (in caucus) and with other good and true men in ad 


] 


vaneing the common interests of our Section. On opinions as to tl 


course of the Buchanan Administration, and as to those which it was ex 


r States to pursue there was a happy unanimity. 
Pensacola was an interesting point, and with regard to our course 
ere | was frequently brought into action, receiving as I did telegraphic 
news from Chase’ in command there, and from other friends and laying 
+] 


ese before our Southern frien 
It was a fatal error not to have taken “ Pickins”? 1 did what I 
could to bring this about, I telegraphed Gov. Perry* and Major Chase 
both upon the subject and also a friend in Pensacola and from thence 
Capt Bright of the Guard sent him a telegraphic request for permission 
to take it. He may not have received either, but at all events he acted 
from the best lights in his possession and let that pass. When the U. S. 
forces moved into Pickins, Chase telegraphed me he could not take the 
work without assault at an immense sa[c]rifice of life and total annihila 
tion of the garrison. I at once showed it to my colleague Mr. Yulee 
nel William H. Chase, commanding the Florida forces at Pensacola 

formerly an officer of engineers in the United States army 
On Lieutenant Slemmer’s move from Fort Barrancas to Fort Pickens, see 
Lieutenant-colonel J. H. Gilman's article, “* With Slemmer in Pensacola Harbor” 


in Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, I. 26-32. 
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every 
blood 
hie Senators it i¢Xas 
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( e had no ide of 
sO \s Chairman ( 
more or iess ( 
s learned that tour Ships of Wat 
Harbor lie close to th 
rarrancas and McRae were 
4 ( VV gulls 
t pr mt tine ( I 
to pre 
t would entail ups s the firing 
tion of these works a the N 1 
erted evel irgumel vil the 
t Sea t last b 
nd sink them at thei or 
T 1,1 +] 
enace, That I woul n 
to countern 1 their of 
the Sectv to sent ( rt [ ~ 
weeded to every ship sl t 
off’ Thus tl were kept ‘ aed 
presence, and they are still w ' 
Port. But for this these ships would 
On my wav home’ I saw by the tel ews t ” 
was ordered with troops to rT ree | 
the work ot the dent or retoTt ] 
‘t once to Chase and asked him whether 
ment and he answered me that he mild n 
‘new he could not trom the location e | 
the sea But I also knew that ts I t 
4 
thousand troops we had on our sic to « 


and in connection \ 
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! The telegram, dated January 15 { t eal 
Union and Confede 4 
2 Apparently three of the four ships reterred ¢ i | 
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‘Samuel Barron, afterward ¢ 
Sam 
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January 21. | 
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supposing 1 ollea had long wfore lett Washington, ) 
» alarm the President and induce him to countermand the 
tated that we would resist it in everv wav we could to the last 
i usele nie ‘ ravado and insult and might provoke 
nd was inconsistent with the Presidents declaration to me 
1 tavor of had its effects The President 
e soldiers to ret on board the Brooklyn, upon Chase's 
hat he would not assault the Fort which as Chase had deter 
to tack it 1 to resign command rather than do it 
CAVE (hase being of the opinion that we had but two means 
woth mvolving large force and guns of calibre we had not 
\N\ thus gained the troo thev are till at sea 
tter Chase 1s of ec rse ¢ redit for | could not 
preparing the w wing ite 
colleague passed through Charleston, he sent me a tele 
g me whether 50 000 Ibs of powder could be loaned to S 
> be returned on demand 
e he telegraphed me rather than Go Perry because he was 
privately ascertained the amount and value of ordnance 
Yare showed his dispatch to Chass representing the 
1 isked him what I should reply, he told me to savy that it 
mared vl im schnading it on the Governor 
ould authorize hin My Colleague had requested me to re ply 
kens and | wl so at ones th incl the powder could 
nd that 1f he would get an or trom Gov. Perry and 
fensacola, if received thers in forwarding it. I 
ng more on that subject until | recently learned from Gov. 
t he had the powder by Gov. Perry's ordet 
1 Washington we saw that Southern Naval men began to 
\ Il saw that by this course we could get no ships and we 


those who sought advice 


ind before rcsigning Deut pplied t me 
na I I ul 1 i to me 
t from a long cruise and f entitled to command 
mimand afloat at Kev West, he notified me that he 


nily at Pensacola 


to go to Key West | 


ive h 
uur head quarters changed to Pensacola hold on yet I then 
have his vessel ordered to report to him at Pensacola, but 
iv he resigned by Telegraph. I did not and ought not teli 
1 or motive but if he had taken my advice, we would at least 
ie vessel, Whereas of all the Navy we have none except an 
Vesst at Pensacola. 
fr l ina, Virei d Pennsylvania respectively. The 
rinte ( ul Re s ! es, I 54; their reply in Offictal 
s, IN he consequent rders of Secretaries Holt and loucey 
74 ss, and Curtis's / nan, II. 464 
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that though I could not ol 
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here | learned from him t ! _ 
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ton Next day | 
pposed me upon the pre 
sonal grounds Oppo 
despised, as to Mr. Owens, 1 1 neve! 
1 \ ! 1 I 
he favorably ‘ 
Morton presented it, ut 
i 
tor Mallory id 1 t ter 
Fernando J. Moreno was mar rt 
| win was collector 1 ¢ t 
In the Provisional net 
sented by Patt 
President Davis ne \ 
‘irs In the final vot fir Mar * 
voted thus ve SOT ! 
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However, the arrangement P A 
unatics, degenerates and mi rit t 
authors enquiry 
Sol wes r re ev t T 
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respond in the main wit ‘ ‘ , 
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appearance of genius or the 1 ‘ 
eraded and are tre teh 
character ar more 1 | 
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with Doubtless some get 1 
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v uit the cl law was extended th the cla 
ith Phus the pollution, which earlier involved 

; religious idea armed the state with the authorit 
hment of the murderer. So M. Glotz (pp. 1-67; 
277 reader is impelled to ask: Is it true that two views ot 
the Sophists’ opposites—are equally tenable, 

omen gregarious ) at the start, the other pr 

“ s in family groups, .solitary like beasts of prey: tl 

g herhood (phratry) the chief minor group of th 

( her regarding the lan (ge s) as originally a st 

he one letting the brotherhood disintegrate and the clans ris 

eh the accumulation of property in the hands of a 
the obles all the earlier citizens the serfs he 
v ( ered peoples? If it is true that these two opinions 
( e y conclusive arguments, then historians will 

\ y from this field altogether. If it is not re, the 
reader must insist that a Socrates—say in the person of Eduard Mever 
(Gesch. d. Altertums, I. 79 ff.; 291 ff.; Forsch. alt. Gesch., 11. 517 tt.) 
required to interrupt M. Glotz’s facile exposition, and ask him some 
ques s How came it that the clan had nothing whatever to do with 
enforcement of the criminal law of Draco? The clans coalesced in 

the Greek Middle Ages (after Homer): in a few generations this amaz 
¢ revolu (p. 287) took place. What were men doing in the thou 
sands of generations prior to 800 B. ? What great force came into 


Greek life in the Middle Ages that was not previously operative 
lomer. it must be remarked, knows no isolated clans. Was not Ale1 
vided into thirteen tribes and fifty-two brotherhoods 
(pp. 239 ff.)? Were the clans isolated when the mountaineers, mar 


shalled in the three Doric tribes (p. 223), conquered the Peloponnese : 


Did they lack community of action in the Mycenaean \ge, when the great 
road was built from Mycenae to Corinth, and Cnossus ruled the seas ? 
erhaps their day belongs before 1500 B.C. If so, M. Glotz should have 
operated with Schrader’s Lexicon, and not so much with those will-o’-the 
re reviewer M. Glotz seems to have exag 
erated the autonomy of the clan in the seventh century B. C., and to 
have projected it backwards to the age of origins. He certainly contra 
dicts himself in his description of the decline of la solidarité fam liale in 
\thens. On page 50 he affirms that in classic times the imitiative in a 
must come from the relatives of the slain man, while in 
his fine apology for the study of Greek public law (p. 292), he properly 
credits Solon with the removal of this restriction. What a difference 
that makes! Is it right none the less to insist upon the importance 


in Greek criminal law? 


1e volume deal with the Ordeal (novel and sug 
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et ive prevalence ot ti three | 
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ath seems to the reviewer a > tron 1 & 
Greek public law. : 
Ouestions d'Histoire et 
raup. (Paris: Victor Lecottre Pp. 3o4 
Unper this rather pretentious ttl pu oht 
of very unequal length and merit, at with 1 lis erabl 
of unity except, perhaps, a permeating grat torv s ey 
bility of the Roman ¢ hurch Phe questions d t t 
-elves actually to a panegvric on the great fom 
ology.” de Rossi, and an es or [Esprit de la Liturgie Catl 
The fonmmer is an appreciative but enti ious 1 of 
de Rossi's chief discoveries in Roman at ha thet nest ne 
a critical discussion of a quest tte! 
review of Dom Fernand i's Le l 
1goo ) 
It fares somewhat better witl thre } 4 
essays on the morals and the liturgy ot th that n the rept i 7 ? 
heresv in the Middle \ges on mst rete 1 t 
relics in the ninth century, and on St. 
Francis in the cult of poverts Here again 11 1 : 
mestion in most of the essay he n St eter at 
example, simply restate the testi nN | 1 
Rome down to Hippolytus, concluding th the rather 
fession that the pages are york 1] regatiol t i 
Peter's Roman residence “ mest plus nteste que pat 
taires du protestantisme et du vieux-cat 
gestive of the tenor of the wl o] ld enl 4 
tardataires Phe essay on | | 
which by its title might lead one to expect > ed . 2 
d’archéologic, is simply the amusing: stot 
for supplying ultramontane monasteries 
hy Sabatier) of the dependence of Mt n St. [1 i 
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} ralc and the liturev of ft] Cathari are iv 
~ I ana the imturey il 
teresting the caretul comparison of the ceremony ot the 
h tl 1 bapt 1 tl 
Bees Cons mentut vith the sacraments Of penance and baptism in. the 
gs Christ Churcl In this essay the author comes nearest to construc 
iv tl 
t rit yu nod its ire chretienne. 
niortut t rst essay in the book, La Repression de [Heres 
s not free from slight misrepresentation of the thir 
rec for the reer vindication of the ontessed lt 
ee " ritv of the Inquisition While rightly calling our att 
( = ied upon to exercise Nat protes 
falls to the care ot the state, the author empts 
to str is pl tor th necessity of Rome's crueltv bv contounding 
oi I> ul I 1 e exaggeration to sav that the Waldenses spread aes 
«| 1 ngereuses pour organisme soctatk 2 
iin ? \ \ t | i I Pics ol iit ‘lis i 
ae test t their rsary Capocei that they were mge minus per 
ae rum . 
pportut tor reviewing” in the sense of the examination of these 
| ra C! an ¢ Wicai | rpo al i 
tit ludict sly misleading 
D. S. Muzzey 
Bee BOOKS OF EDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPEAN HISTOR 
md. Edited by W [AM Hunt, 
Ix Poorer, MA In twelve volumes 
\ ae ndon and New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 
first tlhe tical Histor f England, now in the 
cle s Wi ‘ \ oritain, the britain ot 
pee ee t} Rov n. the Saxon. and the Dane It is peculiarly fitting that th 
e Vrite he storv of nany vasions ¢ 
() ru ermore ) Ss extensive KNOWledge OT tl 
| 
earitet \ nel mpoathetiec attitud + the ( rmanic 
i fis svi a ( tude oward 
ae I e enable | o look at English history from a point of 
am View sor t ferent from that of Lappenberg or Freeman \Ve 
+ gua text sea thee hittin na ] ht chan 
a . | ere e. 1 is volume a shifting of emphasis and a slight chang: 
oe of stor ntent Particularly does the author emphasize the fact 
imei 1 at thronot “aliar ] t 
Hed thi ixon Eng l stead Of passing through a peculiar development 
+ one almost undisturbed, was protoundly aftected by movements originating 
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Hodgkin : wid i bhi COs d 11s 
In the first pages the thor ‘ to 1 ' 
man in Britain and deseribes co tot , —" 
left anv records of much \ e 1 polit ] tot 
necessarily brief Cor the ther hand. 1] 
and occupation 1s told witl ereat rict t 1 So 
out of a total of less an ‘ ext 
discussion ot e sources «ce ne w ‘ ~ , 
the usual Tesu \ 
etorv of the interminable quarrels that | » the fit : 
of Old English history, but when the thor? 
he wisely refrains trom ntinuit letatl 
chapters the emphasis is placed on the 
much as a civilizing force, but 2 
When we come to the access! nor re rt 
the work is already more that f tinis 
book gives a ( te tl t T I T 1 if 
Norse migration te 
Of the manv problet ‘ ‘ 
landed at Deal rather than at rt t of D D4 
out attempting to fix the dat vhen the t 
| 
inclined to believe that the first effort 
in the earlier expeditions were mere 
discredits the story that the Get ht 
northern tribes, and attributes the migration 1 ‘ : ; 
10g) The British patru wa 
mano-British general, as native a. 
soon) itter tlie Ron 1 ( mittomet D yr t 
g 
great extent exterml 
and glory in the term Anglo-Celt rather than -\1 Sar 
signation ot our race (1 
Recent English writers, not Sir Jat Rat uy 1 ? 
see that the overlordship of 
as W have no evidence i \ 
immediate successors ‘ 2 
in the present work Phe author i) ee 
view that the founder of [ng \ 
statement that the treaty of Wedmore 1 thing St ‘aed 
line is again refuted Dr. Hodgkn : wars 1 that 1 F 
Guthrum’s frith the boundat Dr. 
ago) is drawn to, not along \ ng Stre 2x 
ever. that this Street pract ecal t ! ! 
4 
A fairly successtul attempt ts 1 a 4 


“17 
1190 ‘ 
> 
r H in’s excellent of Alfred's life ichie 
the tent the uthor makes an effort 
essex somew it carefully. the re der w l har 
t the territorial e@ains nd losses of rt 
rt In the try rsv over tl ; e Sax 
elord< of Seotias Dr. Hodgk oc 4 Eneglisl 
3<4-3 ! ~ ~ 
re t toy the ttle-fleld of Br the 
Hand t Pr fri hir 2234 
sou at brunswark In 1) esshire 334 
335 il ¢ e reign OT F-.the es 
npeteney of that king Fdear left the nite 
< thy of re 20s 
i Cl {p ‘ 
) i sicdte J) Ho Ss work s!} Ve 
‘ In ters of government and nd-tenure he fo 
te + +} ler } +} teach 
cTs s modamed the dies Of 
re « itlar \ ine rat ‘ar few nar 
rigit e sheri s office at ‘ rt tor 
res ‘ vard the 1 Ss rect Dp ) \ ( 
+1 +} } + 
g stron l aired I e led n 
! +1 1? +3 
nteresting lo identi « row ‘ 
ident rror: on the thy thor d 
45 l error | 
‘ sivelv xon institu ms W 
) sh text 
narrative is written in Dr. Hodekin’s usual char 
Dr. Hodgk sua g 
td ce stvle his wo cle rhyt the ner 
1g 
dificult ore ems nd too much to 1 ter 


i ¥ are again related and a few more are added from foreign sources, ex 
neg ellent tales, but tales nevertheless. In his attitude toward the sources 
3 re uthor shows that he still retains his sublime faith in the writter 
te, ay vord; e even dispiavs a kindly teeling toward the QOid Norse sagas 
t u Ot these he secms oO Nave used oniv the transiation I onor;rr;re s 
Nistory In nis esti e of men he 1s ChHaf&itabie a 1d generous, too ge 
ag ie erous it would seem, particularly in his treatment of such ambitious 
ee 3 ee characters as St. Dunstan and Godwin and Cnut. 
LAURENCE M. Larson 
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History and the rv \ 
York: McClure, Phillips at 1 i 
— 
» Vill, 27% 
140: Pp. vin, 27 
Ix two hundred pages ot ree print Mr. > , =e 
tone’s day Po this he 
r his narrative Mr. Smit] ect 
nermanent milucnce ss 
fortv pages: Mr. > ‘ 
1 liiam episode in sixty pag ~ t 
ransitions re ful 4 
men, great deeds, great horrot ther 
nd binds the whole together 
youth, though the au 
risp, and suggestive It 
history according to | ON 
“Ort all histories the stot 1 it t 
open the first chapter, a rm 
blame for the “ seven centurie 
equally on (a) t 1 ( 
Church, and (d) English gree tut : 
traged\ an island dens thre 
and bridgeless rivers, tence to 
} 
nt t oTo th «ot 1 t 1 
long, and agonizing vit 
Ireland, with her pasture 
ot each other, but Nature 1 bat 
ditterent and w nget race p. 294 
where shown himselt 1 
11 
n perseverance. Ile is 
torv have all tendes 1 tel 
set up a stable democt 1 1 
taki in 222 
has not merely ly 
irisi oO make col 
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11S 
| med lin its intluence “An Irish peasant la 
219 he Restoration Interest egan t 
re it darth (p. &2) Cut off fro e100 
tr Enel iws Tl ein Enelish interest the wretched 
© ! riiament berore nad atter 1782 thie t 
Wublin was gay, manstons rose laret flowed, wit sparkled, the d 
Kes no pretense t origi researc] tuthorit 
aa ae ) ( I e, and Lecky and half a dozen others whom he men 
nt pretace it meclusions he does not always follow 
r such briet mpass and ettective contrasts there are some 
i il burke, \Wolte al 1c cd too se 
4.5 ae p. 219 Is reiterated (pp. 192, 211 as the chief of Ireland 
1] It t. | } | 
eco it is not, however, general overpopulation, but the 
un which is t grea 
| ( pts te relieve thi congestior In 
am nterest in, and has made no special study of. Irelat 
stone s Rule bills, with which he | snos pathy 
eso. ironical sentences He tells practically nothing 
Be ; thstar nd working of the great Irish Land acts: nothing of 
: ‘ Sir Hor Nunkett's activity and optimism for Ireland in the New 
s to turn the sentimental Irishman from polit 
ee = : is perhaps of this deficiency, Mr. Smith has appended “ An Account 
Re 2 ot Irish Land Code, by Hugh J. MeCann, B.L..” but this is altogether 
a = ae unsatistactor It consists for the most part of ill-digested verbatim 
ext! trom the various Land Purchase Acts and the Dunraven Con 
al a3 terence; 1t is legal but not lucid; it lacks the economic point of view 
if I 
May? 
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ourt. Chapter xvii. indicates that wills wer: 

Us vhen vables were bequeathed, and in the 
s wer equeathed As wills of vurgesses Often 

pen. I t nds of property, it was a common practice in Nor 

% ( ghs to secure probate before both tribunals. The 

ges 153 296, eV y misapprehends the meaning of the 
ot mentioned in the chapter of the custumal which de 

. 

oe scribes t tion of fresh force [his term did not apply to the time 

lid not appl the ti 

nw e must mipieted, but to the pe riod following the 
4 t of intrusion of possession within which the action must be begun 

; 55 In this connection attention may also 1} 

i t | ne essom ae maio veniendi 

oe nd t rit uct on pages 151 and 291; the former is the 

a the writ “ex gravi querela” to recover bequests 
all e editor's notes are lucid 

i 
ontait ent account of the history at 

= nt in Nor fro the twelith to the nineteent] 
t j ortunat } t S ata throwine 
has % Is data throwing hgl 

nt grow yoverning body of Norwich in the Middle Ages 

a =) bie s that ring the thirteenth and tourteenth centuries the sources 

I t rit Wa Itairs Vas a general assembpiv of the 

nd that marked oligarchi tendency 1s not clearly visi) 

a unt I In t Iteenth century, when the mass of the commonality 
ee thre relet tf government to rest on the shoulders of their 
a thier neg rs. vi onstituted the board of aldermen. The writers 

- g nt of English boroughs rested on an 

ant MsAdia <A cs will Gnd it difficult 
9 pment of Norwich with their theory. 

e mav well be proud of its ancient muni 

a I i spared no expense in making 

ae thet sible 1 storlans in a sumptuous and scholarly form befitting 

CHARLES Gross 
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Ss eN vorks e early Capetians 

ee, made thei riods his own in a peculiar sense, has in the last few vear 

he \ Wav, e pon cat 0 0 

] ti 

cent fis works on the Capetians, being supplied with the necessary 
notes, and cast in the form of manuals, were 

aaa His works on Innocent III., on the other 

¢ ‘ e best sense ot that much-abused word In 
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Luchatre: Innocenct 117. 121 
this. his latest volume, he makes no retet rt 
other works which treat the same ect Sot more t t r three ie 
does he indicate that he fers the terpretat 
| documents or in his construct nt 
cases he merely states the fact without att ting either t me 
on or to show the error 1 rs 
bold procedure, and refreshing 1 Is 1 
school text-books should contam mat ig i re : 
ture” in all languages i 
Neither does M. Luchaire indulge lt rrat 
It is surprising how few historical tails at : 
vet his book 1s a masterpiece f histor rit 
few really important document take reader he 
fe Which he commands a view of tl ruggle ferent 
M. Luchaire possesses profound scl rship and tl 1 
characterizes the Frencl the histor 1 Line 
have produced a work which 1s th histor teratut 
as rare as it is charming. ©) I] the 
it will easilv take the first | lelt ful 1 
His first chapter the eon +] 
Middle Age was dominat 
peoples there must be ot ‘ 
was a visible expression of the ur thi le Christ 
perialism was a part of the divi rder: 1 : 4 
this high office had been intrust t nt ! 
been given. For some time tt that tl ror | = 
this supreme power, but in the tury tl tet =, 
claim to it The dispute over to the tret t 
the pop and the emperor luring t tri 
often yielded to the torce of cit BA 
to the other. so that a third ar 
stated above: namely, that 1 nt of 
been contided conjointiy to pe 
in harmony Unfortunate experie! t 
petween ull ersal sovereiy 
Wi e great | 
e 
ten vears of his reign there were 1 tes fort P 
neither of whom was le to ¢ ! ( J 
ot whon were yvillit tr ky are 
to gain his support Innocent re r thi 
to have the opportunity to destt t 
VI. had built up in Italy and 5 to! tablish t é, 
ment in its place Nothing ] 
than this disputed roval election 
ment which has hitherto been regat the ronat ’ 
IV. merely the letter in which (t rmed the poy 
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‘ 
ety } fact that this letter Otto conceded hardly more than did Phily 
Or st nt tor the ne ¢ lav of Innocent in 
| 
For three ears Innocent refused to sav 
Ea ‘ ft t tes 1 support, although he admitted tha 
t 1 should receive the papal tavor. — [he 
rac lit far rtunes ermal during the ong struggl 
T t ertain extent, theretore, e laid to the 
ter rf ints the vigorous but inette 

e th, rve t t Innocent was no eagel ( 
tron. tor tt 11 r grown lukewarm, but had continually 

ptot hen Innocent had declared in his 
Ps In tl hh ituthor develops the chain of 

} } the ne t ede Trot his position, to desert Otto, 
t } fier too if ImpoOssthle mot to Teel 
t tt 1 verstepped the bounds of truthtulness in 
» thic tter was writter ong after he 
n Otto's 1s ion of his s, his seizure of all the 
! tent estrangement between him and Innocent. It 

a ne pp. 110 ff.). It ends with the 

i 
forth t te triu Innocent: Frederick a mere tool in 
Is I ne COU aSK, Was Cstabilsiled 
thy etor net 11 to erick. whose militarv su 
imeionit nt It was the vork of the French 
> 
~ 
re TiCr nt throne or Germany, and 
\ al On e rel hy should be 
neort ster? ilburs puge was a iavman, not 
reton puts into the mouth of before 
‘ \ es \ fen ne attributes 
to Otto TA spect si th are nnd in his Philipts, a metrical 
culogy Vugustus 
J. THATCHER 
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ts feudal dues ree-field system of agriculture, the common 
yo Englisl ess and speech. In many other ways it was 
the presence of the Irish—the clan-system, Brehon 
rv dependents of English and Irish landholders quartered on the 
t itants, both English and Irish, tl the appear 
ot of a transplanted England, but of a merely modified native 
On the whole, for its first century and a half the English 
rr | gn e considered a successtul experiment was 
id tended to extension and consolidation. Later things 
1 ve Phe campaigns of Edward Bruce in 1315 ravaged 
! roke the prestige of English administration; some [english 
nd and others changed a farming for a hired 
( rele fiowed COTTes] not in 
‘ 
to recognize Irish land-titles and customs, and its blind ad 
to English conceptions, and the actual facts of life, with the 
of Iris] lood, customs and these things not only 
r tO ¢ earlier pe riod but re alre dy tu with 
( on cst 
thre g government of the Tudors came a process of re 
1 ¢ in the gradual destruction of the power of the Irish 
® e dtssolutio | he clans, and the partial rehabilitation of 
\ eT 1 
failure occupy the third book; as the third colonization, that 
Commonwealth, does the fourth, and the rule of the colonists 
nee that time does the fifth and concluding book. Dr in 
e history of the English colonization of Ireland as a pro 
elancholy failure The effort to colonize a country already 
\ irting race was at best a difficult experiment but 
le d calamitous to both peop Vv certain 
rrors on the part of the colonizing race. Dr. Bonn’s work 
‘ stun 1 nalysis of all the steps in this process 
cr! «¢ha -h 1 ot h t Te rrot > 
Ould ( (if the author had ven somewhat more narrative 
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Pigafetta: Magellan s | 13 
On | 
it was adopt | | 
twee «| 
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neg 
May 
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ALEXANDER Rot 
SS.) 
1s a separate te 
tion as pre 
ail 
work also 7 
ol Pigate ‘ 
painstaking 
The It 
vyovage ot ul re: | 
tember, 1522. His relat 
authoritative document 7 
as such. Not the sat 1 1 1 | | | ‘ 
counts of native customs 1 e is part 
ine lands: for it seems evident that ioatet 
pine Islands; tor | 
We understand that part of 1 
published ut ler the title MV , 2 
Murray, 1906, pp. 172 


120 Reviews Of Looks 
‘ t thet experiences on shore a good deal of hears 
t red trom ireless witnesses among he soldiers and saulors 
r, there 1s no littl material of value in his accounts of the 
nat al it 1s Most interesting, even where not to be acce pted 
| 
ctatn, this is the nit version in Enelish thisr 
\ st compiete version in OF This reiation: 
al it 1 ver, the 1 st complete and accurate presentation 
igatetta iNuscript and the data appertaining to it that has ever been 
ee I e in at nguage In the introduction and in his excellent. bibli 
OTay NO rtson has rougnt ore er the mos compiete array 
- q ot t m the su t vet ulable He has given the history of th 
hour nuscripts Of this relation and extracts from them illus 
trating riance Of the three rrencn mat uscripts (trom which the 
ri\ ng rsions OF Tigatetta were drawn): also an accoun Ol 
“ae the « y printed versions of this relation in Italian, French and English, 
dating firs the sixteenth century; and has justified his 
ls erences » the manuseriy n the Ambrosian Library as, though, in all 
ee pt It ! the original itself, at least the nearest to it and the 
a 1 nt T I Vhict e other and more or less altered versions were 
if i re Has even more than most such 
bi documents, from thi iting Ot its various versions; even the Amorett 
' 1) reneh taker +] ret \y 
1 | ! in trench, taken dire irom the .\m 
n 1 ript is 1800, which has commonly passed ; 
i 
thoritative at edited and altered text, so that Lord Stanlev’s 
e Hakluy society, besides other detects, was there 
trate In tl italian government publications for the Columbus cel 
a ration (Ra lta di Day ¢ Studi, Rome, 1894) Andrea da Mosto 
edite the first « plete version oft the Ambrosian manuscript. but he 
a spe etc. the editor of this version made 
ty a transeript himselt at Milan, and took pains to preserve the original in 
with ; peculiarities of abbreviation, punctuation. ete 
4 J ext is presented exactly as copied in the work before us, page for page 
with the trar tion into [english. 
n 1 must rep the word is the est char- 
! ( In Nas performed his task: 
\ \ OF love and ¢ HUstasnl With 
ean hi Phe annotations are most copious, drawing much help from the 
1, comparing the text passage for passage with the 
Re: ! older Paris manuscripts, the Eden version (as published by Arber) and 
ie ‘ ‘ er varia eaaqings \ most elaborately n ade index accompanies the 
work 
\ N 
Ria fhe volumes are handsomely presented in silk bindings, on deckle- 
edged paper, g tops Pigdretta s charts of the tslands visited, 
ey more man a score in all, are photographicaliv reproduced trom the origi 
a nals at Milan, and there are other appropriate illustrations. 
James A. LeRoy 
ag 
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es, s des Gallars, Jean Budé, Charles d 
e pre eing based on information mor 
nswering mates m in this Revi 
‘ 
4 ¥ 
= ele ¢ l Or it, nait eu 
re excrTrcer a Gdomination dont 11 etait capa 
circonstances, et qui était indispensable au 
sucee et de son ceuvre Mais toutes ces restrictions 
a ee - en reste pas moins que ce qui est incontestable dans Je carac- 
CHARLES BorGEAUD 
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Ms nmMeter 
1 col ement reiere 
sen documents 
of the text 
Seven chapters desert ‘ 
] +} 
iv the repress es 
tribution, the narrow ck rate 
toward the character ¢ x 
never really attaine the ( ‘ 
(rown, are ali a ira ( 
however, the \ 1 
SIVE We earn s etl cy t 
mempers, cle but 
franchise of 1061 108 t 
Porritt s These and cet 1 ‘ 
notes in the appendix ! I 
conditions in Sutheriat rr () 
representation the a ms oO 
tions between trade pt ext rept 
ment upon anything we ] el 
of parliamentary representation 
Valuable cl apters follow the | 
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i nearly correct view was set forth by Rait and many vears ago by Cosmy 
Innes n comes the process by which Parliament threw off its bond 

ye ft he Articles nd rose “to a reasonable level of procedure witl 
the Ing Par nent There is slight contribution, to be sure, 

t t mstitutior revolutions. Gardiner, for example, explains t1 
essent facts of 1640 d those of 1689-1690 are well known. Wh 
Professor Terry does show is that Parliament made a great advance i 
rrocedure in 1640 and the vears immediately following and held much 
of that gain between 1660 and 1689 The evidence for all this is seat 
tered through several chapters, and some minor positions (for example, 
Set rst half of pi 1460) appear mistaken. Also the more inde 
pence ‘cedure of iment is not reconciled with its politic 
docilit is illustrates a general limitation of the book—too few ex 
p erences to political history. Nevertheless, the general cor 
tribu of the later chapters ts of highly substantial value 

| nds with a patriotic lament Pathetic in other aspects 
the | 1 s tragic in this, that it forever closed the career of Parlia 
ment at the moment when, after long preparation, it was ready and abl 
to p tling part in the nation’s history.” All of which ts, no 
doubt : ng; still it seems possible that Professor Terry and those 
vho s e his regret might forget their tears by contemplating the 
resent supremacy of Scotsmen in the British Empire. 
Josep PARKER WARREN. 

Histoire de mice depuis les Origines la Révolution 

( Publiée sous la direction de M. Exnesr Lavisse.) Lours 

Lal fe, le R Colbert (1643-1085). Par FE. Laviss! 

(l’aris Hachette et C1 Ip. 104.) 

\s the supplementary title imphes, this volume has to deal with thi 
nstitutional history of France during the period of Louis XIV.’s reign, 
prior to the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. The following 1s an 
analysis by chapters. “ Livre I., Ja Pértode Masarine: Avant la Fronde. 
La Fronde, Apres la Fronde: Livre II., /'/nstallation du Roi: Le Roi, le 
Pre ier Muimnistere, L’ Etat 1661, L’Ottre de Colbert; Livre de 
Gouve) Py } tc: Finances, Travail, Grand Commerce et Colo 
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Gouvernement politique: Reduction a TObeissance, 

ce: Livre V., le Gouvernement de la société: Artisans 
Ire des Officiers; Noblesse, Clerge.” 

is volume is from the pen of the editor-in-chief and 
eries of which it is a part gives it great interest. Thi 
is known that M. Lavisse has been devoting his time 
ist to the reign of Louis XIV. Intimations of this 
ed to the public through the medium of essays from 
ipon this period, which have appeared in various re 
to time, and M. Lavisse has lectured upon it at the 
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english scholars have done nothing in vears upon the relations 
ir country to Louis NIV. 
the English foreign state papers have vet seen the light, 
have not even been examined in their manuscript form by his 
irians n the Calendar of State Papers, only the Venetian Archives 
ive been explored bevond the year 1600. Ranke made considerable uss 
of the English foreign state papers in writing his History of Engla) 
principally in the Seventeenth Century, and the same may be said ot 
ingat t the volume of these papers in the Record Office is 
great that, under the present circumstances, it is impossible for 
lent, however diligent, to penetrate the mass of them Few of the 
‘ printe There are private editions of the Lexington paper 


nd Grimblot in 1848 published the Letters of William /I11. and L 
N/I°. in two volumes. The Camden Society in 1&59 published the S 
Cor rondence, Which throws valuable light upon the history of tl 


revocation of the Edict of Nantes; in 1874 it published Letters to S 


eph Williamson, two vols., and Mr. Curran has lately edited the 
Despatches of an English Agent in Parts in the Reign of Louis XIV 


jor the Roval Historical Society. Mav one not now hope that balance 


iv be given the Calendars of State Papers bv resuming 
‘ested publication of those pertaining to foreign affairs, which have 
vet advanced no farther than 1580, while the Domestic Calendar is well 
down through the seventeenth century ? 
In the main, the history of the relations of England and France in the 
seventeenth century is as vet imperfectly known. The Historical Manu 
| 


cripts Commission has helped somewhat by printing summaries of 


certain correspondence, as in the case of the two Montagues, Ralph and 


Charles, dukes of Manchester, each of whom was an ambassador in Paris 
during the reign of Louis XIV. (1669, 1676, 1699; see Hist. MSS. Comm 

I. 193; IV. 245; VI. 316; VII. 207, 418; VILL. 35, 47; X. Part V., 130) 
The same is true of Vernon, secretary of state in 1698-1699. But the 
Egerton MSS. and the B.M. Additional MSS. abound in unpublished 
letters of his. We sorely need a life of the earl of Sunderland; some of 
his letters are in the Shrewsbury correspondence; others have been 
w Groen van Prinsterer, Archives de la Maison d’Orange 
Vassau, n. s.. vol. V.; and by Harris, Life of William 117], But there 
are unpublished letters of Sunderland in B.M. Additional MSS. 28.094, 
25.079. 25.082, 25.509. The Skelton papers too ought to be published. 
Skelton was English ambassador at Vienna and Venice, and warned 
James IT. of William of Orange’s designs upon England, being hand in 
glove with Barillon, Louis XIV.’s ambassador in London. There is a 
mass of his papers in both the Harleian MSS. and the B.M. Additional 
MSS. The history of the reign of Louis XIV. needs many more such 
works as Mignet’s mighty compilation of documents upon the Spanish 
succession. 


In the light of all these facts, it may be appreciated how great a 
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the English Revolution remained local, acquires through the communi 
cative genius of France a power of universal expansion Her writers 
‘her armies or simply her example was to sow it throughout Europ 
trom one end to the other The storm blew a gale, throwing dow: 
thrones and ruining edifices of the past. But, scattering ruins, as 
‘did, everywhere, the seeds it brought sprang up only in the countries 
‘which were ready to receive them. The French Revolution freed t 
nations which were ripe for liberty It did not free France. Her 
, * Roman traiming on the contrary tended to the extinetion of moral 


‘dividuality, which is the elementary substance of every liberty. An 
hertvy becomes to the French people an intellectual tenet, to be cor 
*trasted with the ideas of the past, a dogma to be dialectically laid down, 


defined, codited and imposed like an ordinance by force, by government 
‘cople ought to be constrained to be free, savs Rousseau. Terrorism 
Wi lo it 


In order to found liberty, the men in power started by suppressing 
it more radically than ever did the most despotic monarchy. But 
French liberty was not to take root any more than lib« rty trees under 
the pavement of public streets. It did not grow up from the soil lik 
i plant, it was driven in it like a stake. It did not respond to a moral 


“want in men’s souls” (p. 81). 

The following enumeration of a few chapters will show how ac 
curately the author's demonstration is conducted: “* The Roman Tradi 
tion’, Calvin's Retormation “ From Renaissance to Revolution: The 
Encyclopédie", From Reformation to Revolution: Rousseau Revo 
lutionary Theocracy Caesar back again”, The Concordat’, “ The 
Counter-Revolution “, * The Revolutien of 1848 and the Second Empire ” 

This is the purely historical part of the book. In a second part, 
which bears the title: The Moral Causes of the Present Conflicts, the 


ressive studies on Auguste Comte and the religion 


reader will tind pros 
of Science, The Church of Freethinkers, Roman Church and French 
Society, The Struggle of the Future, ete. 

he book contains literary portraits of leaders of French thought 
which are chefs-d'wutre. It is evidently the subject in which the writer 
is a master. In the historical part of his work his acknowledged guide 
was Taine, the Taine of the Origines de la France Contemporaine. The 


nents being accepted as bases of the argumentation, some of 


the results are open to the criticisms which ought to be made against his 
information. When Taine studied the French Revolution he was under 
the influence of political events which biassed his mind. As one may see 
in his letters just published, he was frightened by the Parisian Commune 
of 1871 and wrote under the obsess'on of disorder. This made him often 
unfair to men and times of the great event he had to judge. The riots 


him the revolution. 


concealed from 
I think Professor Seippel has relied too much on his main scurce. 
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of impartiality which when carefully scrutinized turns out to be a mers 
absence of enthusiasm. 

Let us first take an example or two of gratuitous assumption. On 
page 52 1s the account of Nelson’s behavior at Copenhagen; given her: 
as a conclusion from contemporary knowledge, yet standing exactly as 
it might have been written with the imperfect knowledge and national, 
lusiasm of an earlier generation. The facts as stated on 


that page are duliously questioned by every recent critic, and for sound 


reasons: the evidence is easily accessible in the second volume of 
Mahan’s Life of Nelson. Again, on p. 235, it is calmly stated that after 
the treaty of Tilsit information regarding the secret articles “ reached 
the mimistry ” and led to the second bombardment of Copenhagen: a 


declaration which, granting some credibility to hearsays and fictions, is 


even then misleading, and in the light of cold reason almost certainly, 
untrue The paragraph on pp. 297 and 298 gives a better and very 
different impression of the circumstances. Another assumption of simi 
lar character which caught the writer’s eve is on p. 507, where it is stated 
that the Napoleonic wars depopulated France; this is a fiction based 
solely on a priori reasoning and long since exploded by careful investiga 
tions, easily accessible to any one. Should these be the only instances 
of so grave a fault, the reviewer would be amazed, for he did not set 


out to search for them, but fell upon them unawares. 

In a similar way contradictions of a rather startling kind force them 
selves upon the attention. Regarding the events subsequent to the tre ity 
of Amiens, the reader may, for instance, compare pp. 80, 103 and 244. 
On the first of these, Bonaparte foresaw and foretold the coming 
struggle; on the second is given the Tory account of the Wentworth 
scene, with the curious remark that Napoleon had no belief in the 
warlike intentions of England: on the third is, if not a flat contradiction. 
at least a very cautious hedging as to Napoleon's plans for war. In 
cidentally, in the last passage it is stated that in England trade was 
rosperous and credit good, while only two pages earlier the figures are 
o1) hich show the ravages on British commerce begun in 1803, in- 
creased more than fifty per cent. in that very year 1804, and steadily 
growing until in 1810 and 1811 the country was on the verge of famine 
and ruin. Such confusing paradoxes are inevitable in two accounts by 
different authors from opposite points of view. 


he treatment, or rather the varying treatments, of Napoleon's Bou 


p is, however, on the whole the most bewildering and puzzling 
example in this volume of how “ too many cooks spoil the broth”. Some 
of the authors take for granted that Napoleon really intended the in- 
vasion of England; one gives minutely the successive stages in the evolu- 
tion of his plan; others are uneasily conscious that the whole thing was 
a perpetual menace to wear out British patience and exhaust British 
resources; another judges that Napoleon as usual, so in this case, desired 


‘faire toujours son theme en deux fagons ”, and thinks the preparations 
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n every period of Philippine history ; 


brought together in convenient 


Dominican chronicles (Manila, 1640), though much 
and unproductive of vital information than most 
| by the title of “ Philippine histories “, are not 

pac They have been synopsized very consider 
with omission of much matter regarding Dominican 
and Japan not pertinent to this series. One could 
on of the work, and lose nothing that ts 


re 


‘al student, as are the chapters and passa; 

he early discussions over secularization, on Philip 
iter the conquest, and on the missions among the 
unbales and the Cagayan valley. The few 

ld chroniclers for their very prolixity, 

in behalf of the faith, ete., may best be 

texts with their quaint old Spanish that often defies 
rical student has little need for accounts of Philip 
or biographies of worthy missionaries long since 
grudge the space given to this sort of thing. Not 
is to he gleaned from the 125 pages of 

in and Recollect chronicles in volume XXXV., the 

lume XXXVI... while volume XNXNXVII. is more 


two-thirds made up of Dominican and Augustinian chronicles of 


scant historical value, outside of Friar Diaz's account of the 


Not so the sprightly, also well-directed, ob 


ion given by the Dominican traveller, Father 

tados Historicos, Madrid, 1676), at the end of this volume 

if volume XXXVIII. The separate documents upon 

the question of secularization in the seventeenth century are very valu- 
able, particularly the résumé in volume XXXVI. 

Pigafetta’s relation of the Magellan voyage, which has been pub- 


lished separately and is reviewed by itself, appears in this series also, 


occupying lumes NXNXIII. and XXXIV. (in part). The latter 
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volume is enlarged to accomn e 25 ‘ ! ear S| sh 
Philippine history (1565-1605) just obtained from the archives (nearly 

from Seville). Of these, the royal instructions on = s rv and 
ther matters addressed to Governor Legaspi are the 1 t notable 
Place is made, too, for an extract trom the Chinese geogt r Chao ae i 
Yu-Kua (ca. 1280), a briet chay ter describi uZzol md vag 
Bisayas) as the Chinese traders had come to know them in the ges 
of their junks. This is the earliest (plan ret . 
pines yet brought to light in any writings t shows the | 
the thirteenth century weaving tabrics and gathering é 
trade, using silks and some iron implements and living in villages of % 
some size (on the sea-coasts t least 7 

There is a brief account of Corcuera’s 1638 campaign in Jold 
volume XXVIII, and 100 pages in volume NNX. are o 
the account of Philippine commerce up to 1640 that w ¢ ; 
\lvarez de Abreu’s Extracto Histerial ( Madri 1736 whicl 
mary of the early galleon-trade was 
Grau y Monfalcon and 1s a well-migh indispensable part of the literaturs 
of the subject. The chronology of seventeenth-century history in tl * | 


Philippines is picked up again in volume NNN\. and in the r ning 


four volumes is carried forward, in a miscellaneous array ot ments ‘a ef 
from 1638 to 1683. The compilation ext! 
chroniclers regarding Philippine revolts of the seventeenth century, which 

fills half of volume NNNAVIII.. is well done and usetul The passages 

from Dampier’s voyages bearing on the Philippine Islands, begun in “ 
this volume, are to be concluded in the next We note hy 

he extract from Sinibaldo de Mas on judicial mditions in 1842, 

appended to volume ANAVI. Despite the appendixes of thi com 
covering in part the eighteenth and nineteentl enturies, one cannot Pe 
but remark again, in connection with the comments made alx st a5 
the value of the triar-chronicles, that almost two-thirds of the volumes sf ‘% 
to be published in this series have been devoted to practically a singl ; 
century of Spanish-Philippine history 

James A, ] 
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Crype Aucustus Duniway, Associate l’rofessor of History in 


Leland Stanford Junior University. |//arcard // cal Stud 
Volume (New York and London: Longmans, (Green 


and Company. 1906.) 


Tue subject discussed by Professor Duniway in this volume include 


not only the history of the censorship or supervision of the publications 


of the Massachusetts press from its first establishment in 1638 down to 


the present time, but it also involves an examination of the 


imposed in colonial days upon the importation and distribution of y 
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made to our provincial history Mr. D g 
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enlivened his pages with 
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See Publications of 
In Bernard’s day, the sserted that the liber ft t 
is a great bulwark of of the people at 
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and burned at this time and the au I F 
lishment of the censorship, 1002, ~ there 2 
right of freedom of discussion or of a 
press.” The Act of 1662 was reps led i 
ing act was passed which apparently ret 
charte! was vacated 
Under Dudley in the days of the pre 
the press was arbitrarily exer sed and t : 
required him to maintain st rvision 
pampiiie s or other matters. 
Under the ed inferun government 
oft Andros, the governor nel counel 
to issue an order forbidding any persor : 
without license first obtaimed. Followi 
the covernment the moral } 
the roval governors down 1 the eal 
ordering a careful supervision over pu 
ing this period there were spasmo lic exe 
hut the interference on the part ot thi 
wen on, While the num er of pu ical 
license steadily imereased In 1722, he 
vened and an oradet orincaing 
pul lish the New | ngl ind Courant, or ¢ 3 
nature, except it be first supe sced by ti 
Phe instructions to Belcher 1 1720 did not contain the clause requit i 
ing him to maintain a censorship of the press Up to that ti nsed 
newspapers printed in the provines had paraded the fact that the vere ; 
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Then came the period when military 

uation and in Boston at least, pamphlets and 
crown were arbitrarily suppressed. 

erty of the press was essential 


state and therefore ought not to be 
freedom of the press then be- 


loses his 


The author c 


scussion of the law of libel 


he adoption of the constitution 


annexed to the volume containing copies of docu 
e subject discussed. A second appendix has a 


full list of the secondary authorities 
\ carefully prepared index closes the volume, which 
luable addition to the Harvard Historical Studies series in 
wublished, and of which it forms the twelfth volume. 
Anprew McFartanp Davis. 
ities: Essays. By Isaac Srarpiess, LL.D. 


Ferris and Leach. 1905. Pp. 224.) 


ime comprises mine essays or addresses chiefly his 

r. lhe majority of these relate to features ot early 

ania history not usually emphasized, as the following enumera- 

some of the titles will reveal: “ A Government of Idealists ”, 

Phe Friend in Politics ”, “* A Colonial Peace Controversy ”, “ How the 

wir Slaves”, “The Welsh Settlers of Haverford” 

of subsequent periods in the history of the state; the one 

The Causes of Pennsylvania's Ils was first published in the 

nthly as a reply to an earlier article on “ The Ills of Penn- 

. i which had attracted considerable attention, in part by reason 

of its attributing the political ills of the state to the non militant habits 

upon it by its Quaker founders; the other upon “The Im- 

provement of Pennsylvania Politics” presents a picture of political de- 

pravity during the years immediately following the Revolution. The 

two remaining papers, treating of “ The Friends’ Meeting” and “ The 

Basis of Quaker Morality”, may be regarded as a presentation and 

justification of Quaker theory and practice. “As a whole”, the author 

‘are intended to show that the foundation 

of the colony, on which it greatly prospered,—liberty, peace, 

justice to Indians and negroes, simplicity and fidelity in government— 
were logical outgrowths of the Quaker habit of mind and doctrine ”. 

The papers relating to the early history of Pennsylvania, in the main, 

are non-controversial in tone and present a frank and truthful view of 

the part the Friends played in the politics of the colony. The author in- 

dicates how a great Quaker political machine was built up during the 


eighteenth century, and how effective it was in keeping control of the 
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study of Western history by 


to their ideals and surrendered t I 
their principles. In discussing Penn's Indian policy, identally the 
opportunity is taken to controvert, with nsidet 
tention of Parkman and John Fiske that the success of t policy was 4 
due to the character of the Indians rather than to “ Quaker justice ~ unt 
Phe in his admiration for Quaker principles 1s led to : 
ce ration of Independence was simply t] 
of regard to liberty nd the negative of the New : fi 
England practice Phi nelusion seems th foreed 
and unjust. 
In the essavs dealing with later conditions of Pennsvlvar polit 
not only does Dr. Sharpless easily refute the contention of 
mous author of “ The Ills of Pennsylvania “, but in several of the other me ; 
essavs he endeavors to show, possibly with less success, the endut aa 
101 
int 
put 
cit 
the ees rine on pages 39 and 42. 
Herman V. Am 
The Present State of the European Settiement Vie hp 
MAN, with introduction, notes at 
» Llopper (Cleveland 1. H. Clark 3 
Personal Narrative of Travels in lu 1, Marvland, Pe rid 
Ohio. Indiana, Kentucky; and of a Residen f 
Austin Occ. (Clevelan \. Clark Co 
me l’p. 248.) 
Audubon’s Western Journal: with biographical 
introduction, no 
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reprint. Chronologically the hooks extend over nearly a century of 
American history and geographically they reach from the Atlantic to 
the }’ 

[In point of ne, the first place belongs to Pittman’s brief descrip 
tio lhe scanty observations on the posts and settlements along the 
Mississippi ft rded by this British engineer would scarcely have been 
vorth placing in type in 1770 oF reprinting at the present day had 

niclers been more numerous in the isolated French villages after the 
Tecnit Relations ceased and before the advent of George Rogers ¢ lark 

Governor John Todd. Pittman as an ensign in the British army 
ente! he Floridas with His Majesty's troops soon after the transfer in 
During the ensuing five vears he 


-62 from Spanish to British control 


iking surveys along the Mississippi and the Gulf tribu 


Was engage 11 li” Ss 
taries e travel necessary to these labors gave him opportunity of 
making er ons which he used later in his deseriptions Beginning 
with the Balise, a detensive post maintained on an island near the 

suth of the Mississippi, Pittman described in order the settlements and 
the mouths of the principal tributaries as one advances up the river to the 
village of St. Louts Phe latter contained at this time about twenty 
families re New Orleans he naturally gave the largest space, making 
vhat is really a history of the beginnings of the citv. In this connection 
he printed, as an appendix, an edict adopted by the council of the city in 
1708 during a contest hetween the French inhabitants and _ the Spanish 
uthorities. Pittman’s maps, which have been used so frequently by 


ire reprinted in the present volume. The 


ther engineers, a 


writers and by o 
notes made for this edition while not voluminous are of decided value. 


More than half a century after Pittman was describing the French 
villages in the fertile American Bottom of IIlinots, another Englishman 
his countrymen the attractions of the same lands as an 
nt to migration. Fordham came to America with Birkbeck in 

latter attempted with George Flower to transplant a bit of 
1d to the Hlinois Territory. The Narrative is made up of 
m the letters of Fordham and from a journal during 


; American trip, and “ positively identified ” as his work, although the 


names of the persons in England to whon: the letters were addressed 
were not copied. The transcripts descended through Fordham’s miece to 


her son, Dr. Spence, of Cleveland, Ohio, in whose hands they now are. 
lhev are here printed as originals. 
Seven of the letters were written at various points on the inland 


Virginia to southern Indiana and ten from the several 


yourrne trom 
places visited by Fordham in the region thereabouts. The journal was 
kept at the English settlements in Ilino‘s during the winter of 1817 and 
i818. The observations are chiefly on the quality of the soil, the variety 
of the trees. and the distinctive characteristics of the inhabitants. Ford 


ham belongs to the class of writers such as Birkbeck, Flint, Fearon, 


Welby and others who journeyed along the Ohio River during the period 
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‘immediately following the War ot He shared thet : 
the mmm of slavery and abhorred with them the loose moral many ey 
of 1mm settlers. Dut as the editor, Mr. Ogg, port it, he 1s 
than most of his fellow no pre 
ind being no agent either the « urag 
immigration. “ fle represent the tvpe of English et 
too rare, who appreciated to full the 1 fold 
20d deprivations of a new country but yet 
difficulties were onlv temporary and that ince rt 
all was needed to transtori the crud kwoods sett nto 
his tour and his : 
rote An excellent list tian ippended 
temporary des rantians ot ern tT al 
mosquitos i the lowlands alo the »and 
adjacent Wer ite ] 1? the 
pte the southwest. Of such labor was 
found a republic and to carry civilization across a continent \ Ol ae. 
narrative differs from the others im the extent of its scientific information ee ee 
histor Che son of the great naturalist 
stuc\ as his tathers lhe pet \\ BA 
observer to accompany large 
ensions in the party and the abdication ; 
reetown, Calitormia above Sacramento 
ma to southern Calitorm (on the Gila pe 
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gold search, the disappointment of the ee, 
ds emploved in prosecuting the irk are 
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to 


at sea on the return trip. Of the few that were preserved, five are 


reproduced in the volume. Of these, a view of the city of San Fran 


( l i l 
cisco in 1850 is especially interesting. A map showing Audubon’s route 
s led Epwin E. Sparks 
P th List the State \ York. Dy De VA \N 


woop ALEXANDER. (New York: Henry Holt and Company. 


1774-1832, 1833-1861 ; pp. X, 405: V1, 444.) 


wo volumes, 1774 32 
luts work is almost the sole possessor of a very attractive field of 
study. Its only predecessor in the attempt to portray the whole pano 


rama of political historv in the state of New York is Jabez D. Ham 
mond’s old-fashioned and hopelessly inadequate work. Hammond's last 
olume, devoted to the biography of Silas Wright, does not quite reach 


the middle point of the nineteenth century. Our author interprets his 


title literally. Although the Revolution did not break the continuity of 
lo party development, the political history of the colony of New York 
is ignored. To the closely balanced party strife during the initial stages 


i the Revolution he makes only a few confused and confusing allusions 
in his introductory chapter. John Lamb, probably the most influential 
of the four principal leaders of the Liberty party in the city, is not even 
the same oblivion has fallen William Mooney, the chief 
founder of the Tammany Society. With the second chapter the curtain 
rises at once upon the adoption of the constitution of 1777, and the in 
iuguration of the first elected governor of the state upon the historic 
barrel in front of Kingston courthouse. 

Phe author's plan of composition is indicated in these sentences from 
the preface to the first volume: “ Indeed, the history of a State or Nation 
is largely the history of a few leading men, and it is of such men only, 
with some of their more prominent contemporaries, that the author has 

tempted to write . Rarely more than two controlling spirits appear 
at a time, and, as these pass into apogee, younger men of approved 
capacity are ready to take their places.” 
lhis theory enables the author to follow rather closely in Hammond's 
track, although he avoids the dreary verbiage of the elder author, and 
dou 1? biographies and memoirs relating to the characters 
who sustain the constant duel in the centre of his stage. Three hundred 
and forty out of the four hundred and five pages in the first volume are 
to the personal fortunes of the two Clintons on the one side, and 
to the long succession of their opponents on the other, Schuyler, Hamil 


he Livingston clan, Tompkins, Van Buren and the Albany 


Regency. The last fifty pages contain a rapid review of events from 
1828 to 1834, setting the scenery for the next great duel between “ two 


Van Buren and Thurlow Weed. 


In the second volume the first seven chapters describe the leadership 


controlling s 


of Van Buren, Marey, Wright and Croswell against the famous firm of 


Seward and Weed, to which Greeley was now to be added—and with 
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which | 


convention of 1844. Seven more chapters continue the s : 
to 1854, and show how Van Buren and Seward « < aah 
over the issue I l | t 

story down to 1896 As his secon 1 
more carefully studied than his tirst, we are 


hough occasionally capable of treaks Of phrase logy that re eit 


ludicrous or awkward. In the former case, w ss the de 

Hon. John Tavlor (I. 196) who “ moved around tl Senat mber 
his tall spare form bending like a w nd-swept tree”. In the latter case 
this extraordinary sentence about George Clinton may be cited (1. 197 


“Tf he left behind him a memory of long service whicl 


to his own advantage, it was by no means lived to the d sadvantage 

his country or his State a. 
Che author seems to be unaware that recent revelations of the Clintor 

correspondences have revived the ar ent sation that Cieorg 

profited secretly by the sale of pul lar Certainly t now 

would steal a governorship would not be likely to retuse ai itu 

to share a public contract The politics of New York city ts, int 

volumes, reduced to comparative insig he thor keeps | 4 

Strangest of all is the virtual elimination of 1 1 ! fai 

of the decade 1850-1860. Mozart | ll 


although Fernando Wood himself is put under the mict pe there 


no attempt to analyze the polit 1 clements 
opposed him, Scant attention ts given to any | litic 
ing directly from some “controlling spirit), houg] 
through its connection with Wee 
Rent, or the Equal Rights (Locofoco) faction in the 
These volumes will have small vi sy 


York politics, but they 
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toward the third, which will deal with events in whi ‘ t 1 
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ener til the time when a more thorough and comprehensive 
of this ppear 
he Electoral System of the United States. By J. ITAMPDEN 
«New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
poo. Pp. iv, 425.) 
\Ir. Do \ me belones to the class of books with a pur 
| ] + is to show, bv means of a detailed study of the work 
s, fr he beginning, of the provisions of the Federal Constitution in 
regard to the election of President ind Vice-president, the imperative 
‘ Oo line those provisions; the author's views regarding the 
needed changes, indicated from time to time as the discussion proceeds 
being embodied at the end in a care fully drawn and elaborate proposition 
of amendment lhe work falls, accordingly, into two parts: one, a crit 
‘ surve nf the storv of the electoral system, important for the 
student of pol s and constitutional law; the other, a proposal of change 
which, how sensible or practicable, has primary interest for the 
statesman or political scientist rather than for the historian 
While we innot but think that Mr. Dougherty’s work would have 
srotited by condensation, particularly in its summaries of the opinions of 
( ers of Congress, its historical merits are both sound and consider 
I So far as he has gone, his work is not likely to need doing over 
gall \lthough the primary authorities are seldom directly cited, the 
hat the main reliance has been upon the journals and debates 


ith the oceasional addition of the statutes and court deci 
save now and then a magazine article, are 


s. Secondary authorities, 
rarely referred to 

\ftet brief introduction setting forth the need of amending the 
cl tem, Mr. Dougherty proceeds at once to examine the elec 
toral provisions of the Constitution, with the debates attending them, and 
the law of 1792 fixing the time and place for the meeting of the electors 
and providing for the presidential succession. Two succeeding chapters 
survey the problems which developed from 1793 to 1857 In connection 


sroblems which showed an irreconcilable differ 


with the electoral count—} 
sn? n Congress as to the seat rf final authority in counting, 


to wait vet thirty vears for statutory treatment. The 
elections from 1860 to 1872 emphasized the danger involved in disputed 
1 “either the Constitution had 


nd demonstrated that 


had for vears shirked its duty in failing to 


roven t or Congress 
ass anv general law to regulate the count” (p. 85). The great contest 
of 1876-1877 and the electoral count act of 1887 are treated at much 
leneth. more than a third of the volume being allotted to this part of the 
subject. Mr. Dougherty pronounces the much-praised act of 1887 a 
iemire” (p. 246), and the term is not too strong; for not only does 

the act assume te give to Congress an unwarranted power over the 
of the 


le for the settlement of some 


it it also fails to provi 
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judgment on the leading characters. There were no secret manoeuvres 


to describe, no dark or devious methods in public policy, in politics, or 


in foreign relations to be brought to light. The nature of the leaders 

them open and expressive. Jefferson put upon paper his inmost 
thoughts, and wrote much more than was to the purpose. Hamilton has 
g he best possible exposition of his financial measures, and of his 


own ambitions or wishes in administration and political activity. No 


one ever justly brought against Washington or Adams a charge of con 


g 
ce CSst Lhe cts of the twelve years ot the Federalist 
régime are well known and the relations of the leaders well established. 


It only remained for a writer to present a point of view that may contain 


enough ot mality to color the narrative of facts. In this Professor 
assett has been fairly successful The space allowed was barely suff 
cient for the marshalling of the incidents, and some criticism might be 
mace er the selection of those incidents. No two writers would give 
the same relative importance to what was to be told. Apart from that 


the writer has preserved a catholic spirit, never severe in condemnation 
or extravagant in pratse. and thus the book reads well, and is a careful 
presentation of the course of Federalism. The style is clear, and the 
selection of authorities excellent. That it is a full history of the tim 
! me can assert, for the limitations of space are very evident. Nor 
was it possible to characterize individuals, a matter of some importance 
when the policies in state affairs were so represented by a small number 
of persons of strong personality. 

The government once organized, the public credit and the foreign com 
ce were the two leading subiects of legislation and diplomacy. The 
entire service of the three administrations may be said to have turned 
upon these two matters. The writer gives full credit to Hamilton's 


and Keen political 


foresight in framing and defending his financial 
measures. THlardly enough credit is given to the great secretary in his 
sinking fund, which embodied the very sound principle that every crea 
tion of debt should be accompanied by the means of extinguishing: it. 
The opposition of the South to Hamilton's acts is properly traced to an 
entirely ditferent economic practice and basis of society. Gallatin was 
the one great master of finance among the Republicans, and his doctrine 
of economy offered a wholesome check to Hamilton's tendency to ex- 
agance and state intervention. Hamilton's own venture into do- 
mestic manufactures under his own tariff is not mentioned. Pro‘essor 


Bassett writes as a protectionist, believing in Hamilton’s wish to do 


‘ation of the people upon agriculture. The first 
rts, contained incidental protection, but did little to en- 


ifactures. Yet his account of the rise of the cotton manu- 


lat the field was ready for industries without protection. 
Qn the foreign relations Mr. Bassett retells the story of our entangle 
ments with France and our rebuffs from England, on which almost 


outside of the accepted interpretation of the lead- 
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s for example in Pennsylvania, should have receiv 
furthe ion. for they explained the waning of Federalism. Sul 
the book itself is so sanely written that it seems ungrateful to call atten 

ire erv aetects 

WokrTHINGTON CHAUNCEY Forp. 

Phi nerican Nation: -l History. Edited by ALBERT BUSHNELL 

Volume 12 The Jeffersonian Syste m, ISOI-ISTI. 

Epwarp CHANNING, Professor of History, Harvard University. 

\ olu e 12 ] ] R merican \ ationality, 18 By 

Kexprie Cartes Bapncock, President of the University of 

\rizona, New York and London: Harper and Brothers. 

gE two volumes under review are numbered 12 and 13, respectively, 

in the series of histories edited by Professor A. B. Hart under the ttle, 

The American Nation. Protessor Channing’s book covers the period 


from the inauguration of Jefferson to the outbreak of the War of 1812 
He correctly holds that the earlier vears of Madison’s administration are 
regarded as a continuation of the Jeffersonian period. With the 
leclaration of war on June 18, 1812, the “ Jeffersonian system was at an 
end: a new epoch in the history of the American nation was begun.” 

new epoch forms the period treated by President Babcock, which 


1 


| lization of 


extends from the outbreak of the war to the comple te nationa 
the Republican party, i. ¢., from 1812 to 1819, although for purposes of 


troduction and conclusion the narrative is somewhat extended beyond 


these dates Phe defects and advantages inherent in books written as 
portions of a serial publication need no enumeration here, although they 
re illustrated in the volumes before us. Suffice it to say that the authors 


have ably seconded the editor in reducing these defects to a minimum. 


The chief defect arising from the serial nature of the two volumes con 
sists in a repetition of subject-matter already presented in an earlier 
number. That is, it is a defect from the standpoint of the reader who 
regards the books as volumes in a continued history, but a decided merit 


when each volume is considered as an independent monograph on the 
period it covers. Neither author gives more of the material contained 
in an earlier volume than is necessary for a clear understanding of the 


subject under discussion by one who has not read the preceding volume. 
g 


ams’s invaluable work covers all but the last two years of the 


veriod from 1801 to 1819, and each author freely uses the work and 


amply acknowledges his obligation to Mr. Adams. Both, however, 
preserve independence of judgment and do not hesitate to maintain con- 
clusions at variance with those of Henry Adams. The authors, while in 
general following him, show a knowledge and use of the more important 
printed sources and evince skill and excellent judgment in handling 


them. 
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wler? HIStory and the goods which we received were those 


wh he compelled his unwilling victim to disgorge.” Jefferson's re 
ns with West Florida follow so closely, both in historical and in 
logical sequence, upon the Purchase of Louisiana that the inter 
jection, before the chapter on West Florida, of four excellent, but essen- 


related essays, upon the Lewis and Clark expedition, slavery 


slave-trade, the Chase impeachment and the Yazoo claims, decidedly 


eakens the interest in the narrative and breaks its continuity. Pro 
essor Channing intimates that the Lewis and Clark expedition, which 
vas planned before the acquisition of Louisiana, was designed by Jeffer- 
son to pave the way for a possible future seizure of the westert country 


elieves that the consummation of the purchase came “in the nick of 


me to save Jefferson from violating the code of international ethics 
lhe author declares the struggle over the Yazoo claims to have been 


“one of the most far-reaching in the political history of the United 

+ he account of the long struggle is interestingly given but the 
facts presented hardly convince the reader that the opinion quoted is 
not somewhat too pronounced. Sobriety of judgment is, however. a 
marked characteristic of the work as a whole. The author is much more 
inclined to present the Scotch verdict of not proven than to hazard an 
opinion not tully warranted by the facts. This is noticeably true in the 


history of the 


Burr conspiracy, in which, in a treatment commendably 


ce trom bias, perhaps the verdict reached is the only possible one, 


namely, that everything was too hazy and indefinite in the mind of Burr 
himself to justify positive conclusions. 

lhe remaining chapters of the book deal with foreign relations, and 
with the domestic events occasioned by them, which led up to the war 
with England. With a sure and impartial hand the author reveals the 
ricacies of the struggle for and against neutral rights. The policy of 
commercial restriction, he states, was in part formulated by Madison 
and was as much his policy as Jefferson's. Professor Channing corrects 
both Adams and McMaster in the matter of the blockade maintained 
by English vessels, before the war, off the port of New York, and shows 
that the blockade was not such a continuous one as they suppose. 

Che editor of the dmerican Nation series says, in his introduction to 
this volume, that “the personality of Jefferson is in many ways the 
dominant note in the period” from 1801 to 1811. The editor’s colleague 
has an excellent English style, well adapted to historical narrative, yet he 
does not seem to possess the dramatic power that makes a personality 
live again in his pages. Due credit is given to Jefferson, but the reader 
is not made to feel that his was the dominating, guiding personality of 
the early Republican period. 

"he thesis implied in the title of the next volume in the American 
Nation series, The Rise of American Nationality, is admirably and con- 
vincingly sustained by its author, who displays decided literary skill in 


keeping this thesis constantly before the reader. The details of the nar- 
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establishment of a New England Confederacy, possibly allied with Eng 
land. “ would seem to have been inevitable” had news of the failure of 
lackson at New Orleans or of the peace negotiations at Ghent been 
received, Dr. Babcock underestimates the strength of the war party 


New England and apparently forgets that Massachusetts furnished mor: 


recruits for the war than any other state \n error (p. 165) is noted in 
the account of the Hartford Convention. The commissioners to Wash 
ington are stated to have been appointed by the Hartford Convention; as 

ter of fact they were sent by the legislatures of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut as representatives of those states 


n the remaining third of the volume President Babcock ably de 
scribes the manifestations of the new spirit of nationality, which the war 
evoked, in the chartering of the second bank, in the adoption of a policy 
of taritf and internal improvements, in the westward expansion, in the 


aggressive foreign policy which brought Florida under the American 


flag and finally in the formulation of the law of Nationalism in the great 
decisions of the Supreme Court delivered by Marshall or by associates 
inspired by him. Slight defects, only, mar the high character of this 
part of the book; the chapter dealing with the acquisition of Florida 
being « tionally eood., 

Considering the limitations imposed by the nature of the task assigned 
to them, the credit of fully maintaining the high standard set in the pre 
ceding volumes of the dimerican Nation series and of closely approxi 
mating the ideal standard for works of this class must be accorded both 
to Professor Channing and to President Babcock. 


MARSHALL S. Brown. 


The American Nation: A History. Edited by ALBERT BusHNELI 
HAR Volume 14. Rise of the New West, 1819-1820. Dy 
FrepeRICK Jackson Turner, Ph.D., Professor of American 
History in the University of Wisconsin. (New York and Lon 

don: Harper and Brothers. 1906, Pp. xviii, 306.) 


lik book is written in an attractive style in which few errors of 


literary taste occur and is pleasing in appearance, like the others in the 
series The text seems free from mistakes; but the foot-notes contain 
some which are troublesome. The frontispiece is a reproduction “ from 
the original life-mask” of Clay by Browere. There are nine outline 
ustrative of the text. 

\n introductory chapter on the competing national and _ sectional 
tendencies of American life in the decade under review is followed by 
three chapters in which the characteristic sectional traits and differences 


of New England, the Middle States, and the South respectively are set 


h much cleverness and discrimination; and it 1s pointed out 


frankly that the several sectic 


torth wit 
ms are not entirely homogeneous in respect 


ot even the traits that are considered most characteristic. There are 
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with the South Carolina Exposition, while a half-dozen questions 
among them this sectional defiance by the South, are pending. Thi 
writer of the next volume must reach back a long, long distance to gather 
threads of the bank and nullification controversies; and must 
extract the essence of whole sections of Professor Turner's book for the 
introduction to his own. 

So it would not be just to treat the Rise of the Hest as a monograph 
If it really pretended to be such it would be exposed to severe criticism 


of unity and proportion. Very rarely has the author failed to 


irtions which the subject under treatment holds to the 


series. Once, but perhaps only once seriously, has the author erred by 
straining the facts so as to connect the chapter on the Missouri Con 

promise to the subtitle more closely than is due by saying in the last 
paragraph, here quoted in full, that “ The slavery struggle derived its 
national significance from the West, into which expanding sections 
carried warring institutions ” (p. 171; cf. pp. 149 and 186). 

lhe justification of the subtitle and of the developing thought of th 

hook are both more discriminatingly and profoundly expressed in another 
line of thought. “ Beginning with nationalism”, a nationalism, how 

ever, in which abiding sectional dissimilarities prevent the growth of 
complete homogeneity, * beginning with nationalism, the period ends with 
sectionalism ” (p. 330), a sectionalism, exemplified in the tariff for pro 
tection and the South Carolina Exposition, which is a struggle of section 
against section for the perpetuation of sectional peculiarities. But * one 
profound change, not easy to depict except by its results “, is manifest in 
‘the formation of the self-conscious American democracy, strongest 1n 
the West and middle region, but running across all sections and tending 
le on the lines of social classes” (p. 9), a democracy 


to divide the peop 


whose typical hero is Andrew Jackson. 


! 
FREDERICK W. Moore. 
The American Nation: A History. Edited by ALBERT BUSHNELL 
Harr. Volume 15. Jacksonian Democracy, 1820-1837. Vy 


Wittram MacDoxatp. (New York and London: Harper and 

Brothers. 1906. Pp. xiv, 345.) 

fue author's purpose is to show how, in the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century, our democracy formulated a new and definite creed 
of political principles, and how that creed was personified in Andrew 
Jackson. Professor MacDonald attempts to depict the movement as a 
whole rather than the unique central figure; nevertheless that figure 
inevitably holds the vision. 

[wo brief introductory chapters summarize the social and _ political 
conditions which brought Andrew Jackson to the threshold of the presi- 
dency in 1828. These chapters necessarily review some of the more 
extended studies in the volumes immediately preceding this one in the 


series, Turner's Rise of the New IVest and Babcock’s Rise of American 
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in Northern Jacksonian Democracy is not sufficiently emphasized. It 
is possible that the author has practised too much self-denial in dealing 
with the element of personalitv. Jacksonian Democracy was bound 
together by individual influence, and, while Jackson himself can scarcely 
fail to recel full consideration, his inner circle of advisers, and espe 


cially Van Buren, have not always been so fortunate, 


The text coneludes with a rapid but thoughtful and satisfactory 
criticism of Jackson as a party leader \ final chapter on authorities 
presents elected list of references in a rather disorderly arrangement, 
with some critical notes There are eight good maps, prepared by Mr 


David M. Matteson, and an index, which seems in general sufficient, 
though it may be noted that Francis P. Blair’s name does not appear in 
it and that Ambrister becomes *.Ambuster 

he most striking omission in the volume is the absence of any dis 
cussion of the slavery question in reference to Jacksonian Democracy. 


de necessary by the plan of the series, which sur 


renders the subject “ Slavery and Abolition” to the next volume (16) 
uch a reservation, however advantageous for the series, necessarily 
makes this volume incomplete as a study of its announced subject. The 


th 


iuthor does, however, venture to show how Jackson sympathized w 
and aided the movement for the annexation of Texas. 

Professor MacDonald's contribution is, thus far, the best concise 
and brief essay upon Jackson’s two administrations. It 1s not so com 
plete and illuminating as Professor Sumner’s biography of Jackson in 
the “ American Statesmen” series, but the present volume does not 
claim to be a biography. Vor a gallery of portrait-sketches of the men 


circle and era, one may resort to the more leisurely page 


ksomian L:poch, and tor Jackson himself to Parton, or to 
John Fiske’s brilliant essays, but for a lucid and temperate statement 
of all but one of the dominant questions during Jackson's presidency, 


Protessor MacDonald's volume is adequate. 
CHARLES H. LEVERMORE. 


Lincoln, AMlaster of Men. Atoxnzo Roruscuitp. (Boston and 


New York: Hloughton, Mitilin, and Company. 1go6. 531.) 


In view of all that has been written about Abraham Lincoln, an 
accession in the shape of a volume of four hundred pages may reason- 
ably be asked to justify its existence. Readers of the Review will insist 
upon knowing at the outset, whether the author has had access to 
hitherto unpublished material; or failing this, whether he has essaved 
a fresh interpretation of the career and character of the great man who 
has become the subject of a cycle of traditions. The first query must 
be met with a negative. Nowhere in the text, or in the copious notes, 
is there any evidence that Mr. Rothschild has used other than well- 
known authorities. As an interpretative study, the book has to do 


rather with a phase of Lincoln's character than with the whole man. 
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ceremonies as he properly could, and to leave no doubt on any one’s 
mind of his determination to stand by the new administration in the 


performance of its first great dutv to maintain the Union’ 


fares somewhat better at the hands of Lincoln's biographer. 
But the same fault is in evidence. By selecting only what suits his 
purpose the author often leaves an unfair impression. After the first 
four weeks in office, we are informed, Seward knew Lincoln to be his 
master. “ When his inclinations and purposes conflicted with those of 
ive Way,—nay, more, he put forth all his powers to carry 
out Mr. Lincoln's wishes” (p. 150). How complete this submission 
was, is then illustrated by “a few well-known incidents”. But Mr. 
ild omits to mention the Trent affair, when Seward contended 
for the return of the Confederate commissioners against the President 


and a majority of the cabinet, and finally brought beth over to his vw 


Scant justice is done to “ the indispensable man” whom Lincoln chose 
as his Secretary of the Treasury. The key to the personal antagonism 
in this instance is found in the abiding resentment cherished by Chase 
at Lincoln’s nomination in the Chicago convention (p. 182). Earlier 
Mr. Rothschild assured us that “none of his rivals for the nomination 
had given more loyal support” than Chase (p. 160). We doubt. s¢ 
riously whether Chase is understood when he is described as the “* Ches- 
terfield of the Cabinet” (p. 185) 

Phe hazards in the path of the anecdotal historian are well illustrated 


lawver (p. 421). Mr. Rothschild 


v the story of the ignorant voung 
following Arnold—and his own literary instinect—has made Lincoln 
apply his “little story” to MeClellan; but as originally told by Holland 
(Life of Lincoln, pp. 370-371) it had no such application. We mistrust 
that many Lincoln stories have undergone a similar metamorphosis. 


\LLEN JOHNSON. 


MINOR NOTICES 
Readings in European History. A Collection of Extracts from the 
Sources chosen with the purpose of illustrating the Progress of Culture 
in Western Europe since the German Invasions. By Professor James 


Harvey Robinson. Abridged Edition. (Boston, Ginn and Co., 1906, pp. 


) In this abridged edition of Professor Robinson's excellent 


XXXIV, 5 


source-book, the two volumes of the fuller edition have been compressed 


into one by the omission of many extracts or, in a few cases, of parts 
of extracts, and by the excision of the portions of the bibliographies in 
tended for advanced students. The work of condensation has been care 
fully and judiciously performed, apparently with special reference to the 
requirements of pupils of high-school grade, since many of the more 
difficult texts and official documents and formulae are excluded, while 
more readiiy intelligible passages are retained. The book is so ad- 


mirably adapted to its purpose of aiding the imagination and rendering 
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in the tinal bibliography The author shows that after the Order had 
fulfilled its mission of military aggression and defense, it adopted an 
economie policy that injured the cities over which it ruled, and by 
causing internal dissensions weakened the Order in its struggle with 
Poland Phe latter half of the paper deals with the two fold policy ot 
(;rand Master in the early sixteenth century, who aimed at 

ing the Order and freeing it from Polish control The seculariz 


the lands of the Order is accounted for as being the method that 


dopted to attain his political purposes 


F. G. D. 


The Enelish Craft Gilds and the Government An Examination of 
the accepted theory regarding the Decay of the Craft Gilds. By Stella 
Kramer Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, edited by the 
Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University, Vol. NNUIL. Num 
ber 4.) (New York, Columbia University Press, New York, 1905, pp. 
152.) After a briet and somewhat inadequate introduction, surveying the 
decay of the gild merchant and the rise of the craft eild, Miss Kramer 
examines in four chapters the policy of the English government toward 
the craft gilds from the fourteenth to the end of the sixteenth century. 


ter entitled, rather too pretentiously, “ English 


Eeonomic Policy in the Middle Ages, emphasizes chiefly the subordina 
tion of the craft gilds to the municipality and the state Phe more valu 


t the monog 


raph is the analysis of the acts from 1437 to 1563 
In these Miss Kramer finds no sufficient evidence to support the view, 


held by some writers, of a settled government policy antagonistic to the 


Phe author has used her own eves to read the statutes and though 
there are occasional slips she has on the whole judiciously interpreted the 
national legislation and such of the contemporary local and gild ordi- 
nances as she has used. Within her limited and well-chosen field she 
has done a useful piece of work and she is to be welcomed among the 
students, still too few, of English craft-gild history. It must be added, 
however, that in knowledge of the literature Miss Kramer shows some 
regrettable deticrencies 


Epwin F. Gay. 


Les S es de UHistoire de France. XVIe Stécle (1404-10610). 
Par Henri Hauser, Professeur 4 Université de Dijon. I. Les Pre- 
mieres Guerres d'ltalie: Charles VIII. et Louis XII. (1404-1515). 
(Paris, Alphonse Picard et Fils, 1906, pp. xx, 197.) “ Ce mest pas sans 
une réelle apprehension que j'avais accepté Toffre tres honorable qui 
métait faite de preparer, pour le XVI siécle, la suite de ces Sources de 
l'Histoire de France, si brillamment et si solidement étudiées, en ce qui 
concerne le Moven Age, par Auguste Molinier. Le voisinage d'un tel 
maitre, rompu depuis si longtemps aux travaux critiques, etait fait pour 


etfraver les moins timides.” 
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gible lextual criticisms and explanations appear in foot-notes. Ix 
tended comments are placed in an appendix. Among the corre spondents 
T ~ e ot the Ost interesting persons of the day, such e¢. g. as Mar- 
garet Roper, Stephen | sardiner. Duke George of Saxony, Boniface Amer 
hach. Conrad and Margaret Peutinger; but the great majority are dis- 


tinctly among the lesser names of the humanistic circles. 
E. EMERTON. 


( nal History, by James O. Pierce (Minneapolis, 
Phe H. W. Wilson Company, 1906, pp. 330), is composed in consid rable 
ries of lectures and book-reviews. The topics discussed 


the field of American constitutional history. The lectures or ad 


dresses are pitched in a somewhat exalted key and are calculated to 
stimulate patriotism and extol the progress of America. It cannot justly 


he said that anv of the studies add anything to the well-known facts or 
disclose anv remarkable skill in analysis or interpretation Those that 


“| to prove the nationality of the American people before the 


p! 


Civil War are not without force, but this subject has been gone over 
hat nothing of originality can be said, 
and the author. as is customary, fails to see the fundamental differences 


terms which have befogged discussion for generations; he 


the elementary philosophic principles in which men have 


NK 


knowing why. To discuss such subjects without a 
trict definition of terms, without a clear recognition of the basic prin 
political philosophy, is a waste of time—if one wishes to add 
anything new or to convince those not already assured of their opinions. 

Judge Pierce has not always been careful in the use of authorities. If 
he relies for example on Cobb’s Rise of Religious Liberty, what are the 
chances that he will not fall into blunders (cf. p. 124)? The statements 


ecacing, 


> } 


coneerning Marvland’s religious history on page 113 are mis 


to say absolutely wrong. The author accepts at the full the old notion 
that the migration of the people to Connecticut was caused by distinct 
religious ditferences—" by way of protest against” the Massachusetts 
‘form ef church establishment ” (p. 106). Surely we should be told that 


at the best there is only some reason for thinking that dissatisfaction 


with the political and religious régime of the older colony may have 


“J into the motives of Hooker and his followers; more than this 


entered imto tl 1 1 

is surmise. The author apparently cites Gerry as favoring the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution (p.148). “1778” on page 149 should read 
1788. The treatment of the origin of the New Eugland town again 1s 


an evidence of a lack of familiarity with local records or the best second- 


ary treatises. \n entire church organization emigrating in a_ body, 
established itself as a township in the new world in a selected territory, 
the government of which was vested in the members of the church con- 


eregation.” 
On the whole we must conclude that the volume has no peculiar 
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tains indexes of persons and places mentioned in the two volumes, but 
neral index. The chief value of the work consists 
the original text, by which the student may assure himself of the 
iracy of the various translations that have been published 


JAMES ALEXANDER ROBERTSON. 


rds of the lirginia Company of London, 


with a Bil the Extant Documents. By Miss Susan 
M. Kingsh the Library of Congress (Washington, 
1905 [1906], pp. 214). The Library of Congress has long possessed a 


contemporary copy, in two manuscript volumes, of the official records 


of the meetings of the Virginia Company from April 28, 1619, to June 7 
1624. the period of the Sandys-Southampton administration Many 
plans have been made for the printing of these invaluable memoriais of 


the early days of our first colony, but only portions have been published, 


and these not in a satisfactory manner. Finally the library itself re 
solved upon a worthy, indeed a monumental edition, and fortunately 
entrusted the task to Miss Kingsbury. She has spared no pains in its 
executior Not contenting herself with the main record and the numer 


ous subsidiary decuments of Company days already possessed by the 
hbrary or preserved elsewhere in America, she has with remarkable 


hness ransacked all England for additional material. 


Phe harvest which she has obtained, for instance among the papers of 
judicial courts, among the Manchester papers, and especially among 
the lerrar papers at Magdalene College, ( ambridge, can be better esti 
mated when the Library of Congress has printed her documents. Sev 
eral hundred, many of them quite unknown heretofore, are noted for 
such printing in connection with the “ court-books ”. The publication 
wfore us presents in advance, in handsome quarto form, the editor's 
luction. Ina hundred pages she describes, with elaborate care, the 
extant documentary materials for the history of the Virginia Company, 
the bearing which various classes of them have on that history, and the 
successful efforts she has made to increase their number. There can 
be no question of the great debt which students owe her for the inter 
esting labors here described. Her general remarks on the development 
of the Company and its career are less valuable, partly because not 
expressed in a clear style. Pages 118-205 are occupied with a catalogue 
of documents (“records in Miss Kingsbury’s phrase), embracing all 
those of date between 1616 and 1625 which have come to her knowledge 
and also all those of earlier date which have not been printed or cited 
in Brown's Genesis. This catalogue is extremely well executed. Less 
satisfactory in respect to form is the list of authorities with which the 
introduction closes. Scholars will eagerly look for the volumes of text 


which are to follow. No portion of the general commemoration next 


spring of the foun 


event than the issue of these scholarly and stately volumes. 


ing of Virginia will be more worthy of that great 
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I) ib] oOgT phical apparatus is defective; but the writer appears 
to have us ligently the official records, both printed and manuscript 
including the commissions and instructions to roval governors, 1n process 
of pub t the Colonial Societv of Massachusetts. For important 
parts of th ] al corre spondence the author acknowledges, ass 
nat it s must do, his obli ons to the veteran Palfrey. The 
unofficial records seem to have been less thoroughly exploited 
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and picturesque details concerning the Mohawk 
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source of this letter is not mentioned, while its 


rely must be wrong. 


\lthough some items in the 
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Vol. XXV. of the Archives of the Stat r\ terson, 
Call Printing and Publishing ». 268 dit William 
Nelson, bears date 1903, which doubtless ' ) ‘ ‘ 
- dated in the latter year. It consists of extracts relating v ler 
<ev derived from the newspapers ot Philadelp! dN r 1766 

1767, when as yet New Jersey had no journals ot ! 1 It is 

sixth of such volumes in this series, a1 1 illustrate l 
dustrial. educational, and politi istorv of t ‘ 
aried and interesting manner ecess . vi 
umes, advertisements supply more of the mater l than the news col 
and advertisements for runaw d se 
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In educational history the chiet event the foundatior i 


College; but Princeton comme! 


nd their affairs figure not nfre ‘ ges 
Journals of the Continental ¢ r4 \ | 

original records in the Library of Congress | \Vorthingt ( nce 
Ford, Chief, Division of Manuscripts. Vols V.. VL, 1776 (WA ingtor 
1906, pp. 417-850: 857-1173) The f | nt lor 
editing are now so well underst od and have been so g ired 
and commended, that it will sometimes be needless t these 
pages concerning the successive \ mes. Of those be ime 
\’. extends from June 5 to October 8. The 1 which 
Mr. Ford presents his data respecting the develop t Decla 
ration of Independence at d the Articles ot | fed 1 that 
‘all for special comment. Volume VI. extends to the close of the year 
At its end the editor prints a list of standing co ttees for 1775-1770 
\dams’s and Jefferson's records of debates the lat 1 Wi 
erspoon’s speech on the message from Lord Howe Chet 

of learned bibliographical notes, numbering 145 t ent 
index to the volumes for the year 1776 

Early Diplomatic Negotiations,o} th By 

John C. Hilde. The Johns Hopkins Pt got 195.) 
It is a dubious experiment, to attempt to writ t ti 
between two governments with only thos tert that pre 
served in the archives or printed t] pul of 
them. It is not quite true that such edure yritet 
only half the necessary light; but it 1s ote rly t I ‘ 
before us, the Russian language at 1 the cost of 1 iN ia 
interpose formidable obstacle s to the T esses W h ( ure 
results approaching finality but it does not appear t Mr. Hildt has 
made much attempt to see the negotiations irom t e by 
large use of materials in French d English ! eep dy of 


European diplomatic history. He gives us a careful and clear but ped 
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trian account, based on the printed American materials and, after 1816, 
on an extensive use of the manuscript materials in the archives of the 
Department of State. Patiently summarizing each dispatch and conver- 
sation, the author is able from this source to cast some new light on the 
relations of Russia to Spanish America and on the negotiations for the 


treaty of 1824, with which the treatise ends. 


Les Droits Législatifs du Président des Etats-Unis d’ Amérique. Par 
Henri Bosc, -Avocat, Docteur en Droit, Licencie es Lettres. ( Paris, 
Arthur Rousseau, 1906, pp. viii, 286.) This monograph professes to be 
a study of the intluence exercised by the President of the United States 


egislation by means of the message and the veto. (Other means 


over 


of intluence exercised by the President over legislation are, however, dis 
cussed at length.) The President, M. Bose contends, does not consti 
tutionally possess the right of initiative in legislation, because the exclu- 
sion of members of his cabinet from the floors of Congress prevents him 
from forcing Congress to consider the measures proposed in his mes- 
sages. The President can, however, get his political friends to intro- 
duce measures which have been prepared in the executive departments. 
lf the President's part in legislation stopped here, our author continues, 
his powers would not be very great, but the real work of preparing legis- 
lation is done not in the House and Senate, but in committees, and the 
committees are in the habit of calling members of the cabinet and other 
executive officials before them to give oral information, so that in this 
way the President has the opportunity of having his views presented 
and of making his influence felt. In addition to this, the President in- 
vites senators and representatives sitting on various committees to conter 
with him and thus he has the chance to modify their views. When a 
measure comes to the vote, there are various ways in which the Presi 
dent can influence the result. He can secure certain votes through 
the promise of patronage, or, in an emergency, he can do as McKinley 
did at the special session of 1897, when he refused to send in the general 
list of nominations until a vete had been taken on the tariff bill. M. 
Bose’s conclusions as to the permanent effect on the executive power 
of President Roosevelt's personal interference in legislation would prob 
ably be considered by most Americans as somewhat premature. 

In discussing the veto our author contends that this power is, in its 
nature, legislative and not executive, and that the President constitutes 
in a sense a third branch of the legislature; that in giving the President 
the veto power the framers of the Constitution departed to that extent 
from the principle of the separation of powers. He objects to the use 
of the term veto, which he reminds us does not occur in the Constitution, 
and prefers the term sanction. 

The monograph is a careful, interesting and lucid discussion, and 
the author seems to be thoroughly familiar with the theoretical aspects 


of the question. For the practical workings of the American system he 
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The Mississippi Ternrit rial Archives Yo] | 


Dunbar Rowland, Director, Mississippi Department of At “ 


History. (Nashville, Brandon Printing Company, 1905 Got Dp. Vill. ee 


615.) Beside his annual reports and statistical year-b > Mr. Row | 
proposes to print three series ol documentary lumes Mi ssippl 

vincial Archives, 1540-17908; Mississippi erritor Archives. 1798 
1817; and Mississippi State Archives, extending trom IS17 | the pre t 


time. The preparation of the first will require long Tesea ., h it : 

is understood that he has already 

France, and England. The se ond series is the nearest t nye re 

and a beginning of its publication 1s | 
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torial governor, Winthrop Sarget 
successor, W. C. C. Claiborne 


proclamations, orders and appomtment acl y th two eg 
mostly of copies of their official letters. Sarg 
begins May 21, 1798, at Cincinnati, where he recerys | from Pickering 


the news of his appomtment, 


(pp. 342-603) begins July 10, 1801 r 

March 27, 1803. Portraits of both governors at | 

simile of the first page of Sarge! t's t 1] ‘ 

make it easy to see why Jetferson s] \ ( t 

his administration “had not been so tot east ven 
harmony, and the mutual attachment, between the i 
functionaries, so peculiarly necessary tor the prosperit | 


an infant establishment.” 
Mr. Rowland has given us a volume of great 
for Mississippi history. His editor 


scientiously done throughout \ less sparing u fi explanatory 1 


notes would have been of advantag t 1s ble (5 r 
Gayoso de Lemos, rightly entered under Gayoso 1 ex, § ( 
entered under De Lemos in the tal le of ntents. f S 
A line from p. 367 has been lost, or rather has es ed t 1 
on p. 360. 

Volumes XXII, XXIII. and XXIV. of series i Earl 


Western Travels” leveland. Arthur H. Clark 


to the Travels in the Interior of 
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nortance nd value 
be Deen om 
it ay 
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DE of North America by Maximilian Prince o! | 
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s the eighth son of a princely house of Rhenish Prussia, 
and took his part in the struggle of fatherland against Napoleon. Bi 

fore the wars were over, his passion for travel and for scientific explora 
tion led him to South America, where he spent two years in studying th 

native races of Brazil and the natural history of the country. About 
fifteen years later (July 1832) he landed in Boston and began a journe: 
to the great West, hoping to study with care the Transmississipp! region 
nd above all to get intimate knowledge of the habits and the speech of 


the Indians. He was accompanied by ¢ harles Bodmer, a young Swiss 


artist of talent. who devoted himself with enthusiasm and industry to 
sketching the red men, their dress and adornments. Plates engraved 
from his sketches are to form volume XXV. of this series. The editor, 
Mr. Thwaites, says that in some respects Bodmer was “the most com 
petent draughtsman who has thus far sought to depict the North Amer 
can tribesmen ”’ 


Maximilian was two years in the United States. The account of his 


f what he saw are of very unusual in 


experiences and the description « 


terest he style in translation is singularly clear and simple. No small 


portion of the narrative is of historical value; considerable portions de 


scribe the cities and the settlements east of the Mississippi, others throw 
ht on the fur-trade and the early commerce of the Missouri, and the 
whole story is told in such a way that one is led to read for the pleasure 
The editing appears to have been done with exce ptional full 
ness and care, the notes are abundant and supplement the text with 
information of a scientific and historical character. Few volumes of 
-avels have received such careful attention from the editor. The 
emount of information thus given on places and persons that are inci 


dentally mentioned by the author 1s very large. 


Reconstruction in South Carolina, 1865-1877. By John 5. Reynolds. 
(Columbia, S. C., The State Company, 1905, pp. 522.) Alongside of this 
book should be placed Allen’s Governor Chamberlain's Administration in 
South Carolina (New York, 1888), which covers the last two years of 
the same period. Neither author has penetrated beyond the mere par 
tizan narrative of political events into the profounder questions of South 
Carolina's reconstruction history. Students should examine both books, 
not for the conclusions, but possibly for the points of view and especially 
for the documentary material they contain; though both fail in indicating 
where, either in print or in manuscript, the material can elsewhere be 
found. 

It is easy to make out a case of criminal wastefulness and bald cor 
ruption against the ruling party; and even to show that the courts could 
not be relied upon to punish the guilty, to vindicate the innocent, or to 
avenge the wronged. But the case in favor of those charged with 
Ku-Klux outrages, with intimidation in the “ red shirt” and “* hurrah 
for Hampton” campaign, and with ballot-box frauds in Edgefield (and 


in Beaufort too) 1s not so convincing. 
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The economic history of the stat ring 
from war, the revival of business i st! 
the conditions of free labor. with whatever ¢ 
able, the course of politics may have had on t 
e treatment but does not get a \ e pag ( 
changed so that land—in the hands of tl 
hore a heavier burden. Was this change 
er in unthinking accord with the practice 
posed it? lhe “carpet baggers 
southern state a New York co le with 3 .\ 
Mr. Reynolds says that the result was { 
he does not go further mto this tere or 4 
Phrough the enfranchisement of ; 
of many of those who had been leaders ne the 
ments were constructed to which Congrfess 
rights of protection and the 1 ; 
vided by the Constitution Every one 
that of South Carolina last of } ] { 
nquirv whether it 1s possible evet t st 
ment upon the basis of a mere 1 ! | 
not also be on the s of the rulers eas fait 
the integrity, the intelligence, and pet . 
community ; whether, in other words, ©o 
impossibility and did not set forces 
produce evil results Mr. Revnolds loses sig 
tory in the combat ot opposing ties 
The Virginia State Library Mir. John P. AK 
‘ct published a large and well-print 
Trai scripts thle Repo j 
and History (Richmond, 1905, ] 6<8, x 
a report of the newly-created Depart nt of At 
Mr. Edward S Evans, acting chief. including 
\bout one-sixth of thre hook (pp. 7-118 
manuscripts, archival and other, relating y 
custody of the state liprat It 


7 
: 
: 4 
Mino A Lice ‘ 
peri t ry 
3 
Pr 
1 
te g 
\ 1 
ent 
were stated, in statutory tern stv 7 
it is evident, the papers ot Uh | | “et 
separate piace in the 
liutant-general, and atts ‘ 
\fter the inven \ | 
nearly 6400 in number, possess 3 
documents 1n the Pubh 
Five-sixths « 
ginian history. | 
stracts, not full texts Lastly 
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ventory of Virginian manuscripts preserved by the land-office, by the 


Virginia Historical Society, and at Washington. An ample index 


It is obvious that the book presents a great mass of data useful to 
historical scholars, making available large treasures at Richmond whose 
magnitude and variety could heretofore be only matter of surmise 
Nevertheless it lavs itself open to severe criticism by great want of care 
and skill in arrangement. It is worth while to dwell somewhat upon its 
defects. if only because we seem to be at the beginning of a period ot 
reat activity in documentary publication by states and societies which 
hitherto have done little of such work. Why should men proceed as if 
there were in existence no good models for the printing of historical in 
ventories, calendars, and collections of documents? The book before us 


for instance, has no table of contents. It sacrifices all the help and 


guidance that running headlines can afford the reader, by presenting, 
from p. 1 to p. 658, only the useless if not misleading heading “ Report 


of the State Librarian. In the first section, the individual journals of 
the Council and of the House of Delegates, each of which a prudent 


compiler would describe in one line with perfect sufficiency, are each 


viven five or six lines by repetitious printing, wasting twenty pages out 


of twenty-five Phroughout this section each item, as if the copyist’s 
cards had been sent to the printer unedited, begins with the word Vir 
GINIA in capitals, so that that name, repeated eight or nine hundred 


times as the catch-word, makes it exceedingly difficult to find the word 
which is really significant and should catch the eye. The list of tran 
scripts, the main contents of the book, begins in the middle of a page 


(p. 118) without proper heading, and ends with as little ceremony as 


| 
it begins. In it also there is a considerable waste of space. The Sains 


bury abstracts, the main division (pp. 119-534), are listed in the order 


in which they are bound, which apparently is the casual order in which 
Mr. Sainsbury found or sent them, and which anyhow is far from 
chronological. Now aside from the obvious convenience and propriety 
of the chronological order, it saves much print, because one never needs 
to print the vear-date except just before January 1 and, of course, in the 
running headlines. Also, a non-chronological arrangement prevents the 


discovery of duplicates between, ¢. g., Samasbury and Winder abstracts, 


and so wastes more print. After each abstract or transcript is printed 


in italics an abbreviated designation of its provenance in the Public 


Record Office, but nowhere are these terms of designation explained. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Ovoave. N. Y., July 25, 1906. 
Tne Epiror oF THE 
AMERICAN HuistTorIcaAL REVIEW: 


Dear Sir: 


Ix the issue of the Review for July, in the review of ? 
your reviewer, Mr. Gaillard Hunt, has fallen into an madvertence o1 
statement which I cannot afford to leave m orrected. He writ 


[he naval victories on Lake Champlain at d the military victories 
at New Orleans are trea ed as 


come of the war.” 


\s to New Orleans, this is exact as regards the outcome; scarcely 
so. I think, as regards the objects. As to Lake ¢ hamplain, it 1s entire 
contrary to what I explicitly stated. hus, in concluding my account 
of Maecdonough’s victory, Vol. IL, p. 381. [Tsay 


“ The battle of Lake Champlain, more nearly than any 0 her imeide 
of the War of 1812, merits the epithet decisive 
his is certainly not saying that the battle was irrele 
come of the war; and that this was not an accidental comm 
] k eninge itl ad “ryt 
part, ut in keeping with my steady point of view, app irs 
preface, which I refrain from quoting, and trom the following other 
extracts: 
As. on a wider field and in more tremendous tissues, 


Great Britain saved their country, and determined the 


the fleets ot 
fortunes ot 
Europe, so Perry and Macdonough averted from the United 


without further fighting, a rectification of frontier,” et (Vol. Il 


p- 1O1.) 

“In 1814 there stood between the Government and 
and loss of territory, in the north, only the resolution and professiona 
skill of a yet unrecognized seaman on the neglected waters of Lake 


Champlain.” (Vol. p. 267.) 


Whatever may be thought of these two estimates, in themselves, they 
show that I considered this battle far from irrelevant to “ the jects, or 
the outcome, of the War.” 

[he statement of your reviewer affects too seriously my sanity, as 
an historical writer, to be passed over in the silence with w ha } 
of many years’ experience learns to accept differences of opiniot But 
for it. I should not have written at all; but. as it has drawn me out, | 
will say further that, in my judgment, your reviewer h failed in 
another respect to reach the high standard which should he expected in 
the Review. The obiter dicta of the p riodical press are one thing; 


the Review is specialist in aim and character. Mr. Hunt writes 
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“Nor is Captain Mahan without injustice in his treatment of th 
controversy which terminated in the dismissal of Jackson, the British 
minister. No minister had ever gone so far in insolence, and no seli 


respecting government could have done other than dismiss him.” 
Insolence, doubtless, may be cause for dismissal ; the de gree that 
demands it is matter of opinion. Mr. Hunt says Jackson's insolence 


reached it: an opinion about which I am not solicitous to differ. But 
in an historical magazine, should it be thought necessary to express an 
opinion, the opinion should speak to the facts. The fact is that our 
Government dismissed Jackson, not on a general charge of insolence, 
but on the specific ground that in Jhis letters to it he had made, and after 


wards repeated, a specific implication, which was false and insolent. 


The American letter ran thus: 
“I abstain, Sir, from making any particular animadversions on 


several irrelevant and improper allusions in your letter. .. . But 


it 
would be improper to conclude the few observations to which I purpose 
limit myself, without adverting to your repetition of a language implying 
a knowledge on the part of this Government that the instructions of 
your predecessor did not authorize the arrangement formed by him.” 
The abstention. and the limitation, here italicized by me, exclud 
other grounds for action than the language construed by Madison to 


imply the meaning which he repelled ; and the letter of dismissal rests 


directly, and solely, upon the same ground: “ language reiterating, and 


even aggravating, the same gross insinuation.” After a very diligent 
examination of the correspondence, I elaborated in the book under review 


a demonstration that Jackson's language, carefully and fairly scrutinized, 


did not imply the statement put into his mouth. My conclusion was 


expressed in these words: 


*Prepossession in reading, and proneness to angry musconception, 


must be inferred in the conduct of the American side of this discussion ; 
for another even graver instance,” etc. (p. 226). 
This is simply a statement of opinion, with which any one its at liberty 


to differ; but, as an opinion, it relates not to a general charge of inso 


lence, but to the specific reason alleged by the American Government 


g 
for its action, which I endeavored to show was unfounded. The opin 
ions advanced by me currently in my account of the transaction, and 
summarized in the above extract, constitute my injustice in this matter 


to the administration of Madison: that injustice, if it exists, should have 
been indicated, not by a general sweeping mention, but by the statement 


that the facts contained in my demonstration failed to sustain the judg- 


ment that “ prepossession in reading. and proneness to angry misconcep- 
tion must be inferred from the American conduct of the discussion.” 


From first to last the action of the American Government was based 


on a specific implication, alleged to be in Jackson’s letter. If that impli 
cation was in the letter, fairly and dispassionately read, I have been 


unjust: if it was not in the letter, but, as I have asserted, and I think 
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demonstrated, was read into it, wilfully or car 
unjust Either view is open to a reviewer's conscientious nviction : 


but the conviction, when stated, should be in referet ov t | 


said, and not to what I have not said re 
Phe matter is of consequence because, if | am right, the whol r 

spondence throws light on Madison's characteristics, contirming impres 
sions which his other diplomatic letters produce because the examination ‘i 

of the phraseology which I gave I have found nowhere else, at 1 by it the | 
diplomatic incident is essentially trat sformed; and, finall use the 

character of the American HuistortcaL Review demands on the part 

of its reviewers more exactness in stating the position of a1 ithor, : 


when they charge him with injustice. 


Ir Captain Mahan had ever seen the instructions w hich the 


HisrortcaAL Review sends its reviewers he wou nown that ; 
they are discouraged from sacrificing space to argumentat riticis! 
He is probably aware that they are always strictly limited to the matter F 
of space lo review Captain Mahan’s volumes in a thou 1 word ; ee 
seemed to me a task which could not under any arrange - 

be satisfactorily performed, and I thought it advis ible to merely expr at h 
a dissent to his treatment of the Jackson incident witl o f : 

the treatment and an argument to show wherein it 1 njust, which ; 

would have taken all my space It is the very thing | t t ) 

but I do not believe my readers would have liked it. [ believe Captain 


Mahan to be in error in thinking he has discovered a meaning, or at a 
absence of meaning, in Jackson's most insolent letter to Madison, w hich io 
no one (not even Madison ) ever discovered be and | 
it on an occasion in the near future 

As for the sentence about Lake Champlain and New Orleans it 1 t 
obviously too sweeping, being a mistake whi h I was care 


by the following passage of Captain Mahan’s: 


“ For these reasons, whatever transactions took place in this quarter 
[Lake Champlain] up to the summer of I814 were in char 
simply episodes; an epithet which applies accurately to tl 
able, but brief, operations here in 1814, as also those in Lou 


Whatever intention under! 


fact almost without anv relations of antecedent + 


stood by themselves, and not only may, bu 


Prior to them, contemporary reference to Lake Cha 
iana. is both rare and casual. For is reason, mention of earlier o 
rences in either of these quarters has heretofore been deferred, as irrel 


evant and intrusive if introduced among othe t vit vhicl \ . 


! 


coincided in time, but had no further 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


GENERAL 

Phe volume of General Index to the first ten volumes of the AMERI- 
can Historica Review, prepared by Mr. David M. Matteson, may be 
expected from the press about the end of October, and may be obtained 
from the publishers, The Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth Avenue, New 

M. Albert Sorel, one of the most distinguished of French historians, 
nember of the French Academy and Professor at the cole Libre des 
Sciences Politiques, died on June 29, at the age of sixty-four. During 
the Franeo-German war he was chief secretary of the Ministry of For 
n Affairs to the Government of National Defense, and in 1875 pub- 
lished his Histoire Diplomatique de la Guerre Franco-Allemande. His 
monumental work, remarkable alike for erudition and brilliancy, L’Eu 
yore et la Révolution Francaise, was published in eight volumes during 
the twenty years 1885-1904. Among his minor w ritings are The Eastern 
Ouestion in the Eighteenth Century (1877), which was translated into 


> 


English (1898); Essats d'Histoire et de Critique (1883); Bonaparte et 
Hoche en 1707 (1898); and biegraphies of Montesquieu (1887) and 
Madame de Staél (1891). 

Dr. Evelyn S. Shuckburgh, librarian and late fellow and assistant 
tutor of Emmanuel College, died suddenly on July 10 in the sixty-third 
year of his age. He was the author of a life of Augustus (1903) and of 
histories of Greece and Rome, all of which were addressed to the general 
reader rather than to the specialist. He also edited and translated a con 
siderable number of Greek and Latin works, and wrote a history of his 
college. 

Professor Giuseppe Mazzatinti, editor of the serial publication Gli 
Archivi della Storia d'Italia (1897 —) and compiler of the /nventari det 
Vanoscritti delle Biblioteche d'Italia (1890 —), died on April 18 at the 
age of forty years. He edited a number of chronicles and other writings, 
among which was a volume of letters of Giuseppe Mazzini. 

Professor Charles M. Andrews has been appointed professor of his- 
tury in Johns Hopkins University. He will not assume the duties of his 
new position until the fall of 1907. 

Professor Franklin H. Giddings has been appointed to the chair of 
the History of Civilization in Columbia University, founded by Mrs. 
Maria H. Williamson. 

Professor Henry Ferguson, D. D., has resigned from the professor- 
ship of history in Trinity College (Hartford) and has been elected to the 
rectorship of St. Paul's School, Concord, New Hampshire. 
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Mr. W. L. Grant, formerly of the University ot Loront ‘ 
appointed Beit Lecturer on colonial history in the Univers () 
as assistant to Professor [Egerton 
Professor E. L. Stevenson ot Rutgers College has ‘ t : : 
lecturer on historical cartography in 
Among other faculty changes and appointments we note t follow fi, 
ing: Dr. Guy S. Ford of Yale ts to be pre fessor European history 1 a ? 
the University of Ilinois; Dr. G. H. Roberts I 
sistant professor of history in the University ot | Mr. 
kK. Bovd goes from Dartmouth College to Trinity Coleg 
C.): Dr. A. H. Shearer of Trinity College (Harttord) ts t be inst 
in history in Dartmouth; Mr. Cecil F. Lovell, of Bates, has beet 
pointed professor of history in Trinity College (Hartford Ir. 
E. Fryer is to be instructor in histor MeGill [ 1) 
Willard has been appointed assistant protess ‘ | t 
Colorado. 
Professor Samuel B. Platner has spent the summer m Rome in the omy. 
study of recent explorations as a pre ( ‘ 5. 4 
new edition of his work on the Forum 
During the coming academic year the Viscount Georg \ l 
deliver before the ¢ ercle Francais at Hat d Unive ‘ “ 
lectures on “ The Economic History of France from th Mick \or 
to the Twentieth Century * 
lhe Prussian Ministry of Education has est thlished in Colunil Uni 
versity the Kaiser Wilhelm chair of German history and institutions 
corresponding to the Pheodore Rooseve It protessorship ‘ 
scribed in these columns. The first appointee to the r is ‘ 


Dr. Hermann Schumacher, ordinary professor © 


the University of Bonn 


The third volume of the del Congresso Interna 
Storiche (Rome, April, 1903) is concerned with medi nd modern : 
history, historical method. and the aunihary sciences k. 7 
demia dei Lincea, 1906, pp. ln. 719.) 

lhe general governments of Indo-Chit i of M 
founded a course in colonial history at the Sorl ge of M 
Prosper Cultru. M. Cultru’s Lecon @Onverti fu 
printed by Jacquin (Besangon, 1906, pp. 30 

\ work on Lord Acton and His Cirele by \bbot Gasquet 1s 
for immediate publication by Mr. George Allet The book l tal 
many letters to various correspondent hitherto unpublished 

We congratulate the editors of th His / ( | 
enlargement and improved appearance 01 their excellent at lebrated 


journal; and upon the adoption of Latin instead of (i 
med bv foret 


change that will be especially welce 


index to volumes 57-96 1s now In press 
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Notes and News 


\n index to the reports of the meetings of the Academy of Inserip- 
tions and Belles-Lettres has been compiled by M. A. G. Ledos and pub- 
lished under the title: Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. 
Comptes-rendus des Séances. Table des Années 1857-1900 (Paris, 
Picard, 1906, pp. X1X, 232). 

Phe fourth fascicle of the twenty-fourth volume of the Theologischer 
Jahresbericht (1904) contains 508 pages devoted to ecclesiastical history 
( Berlin, Schwetschke, 1906). 
he sixteenth fascicle of the series of Studi e Testi (Rome, Imp 
Vaticane, 1906, pp. x. 695) is entitled /nitia Patrum Aliorumque Scrip 
torum Ecclesiastico) Latinorum ex Mignet Patrologta et ex compluri 
bus altis Libris, part 1.. embracing the first half of the alphabet, by M 

Professor H, M. Gwatkin’s work on The Knowledge of God and tts 
Historical Development (Edinburgh, T. Clark, 1906) represents the Gif 
ford lectures delivered at Edinburgh in 1904 and 1905. The second 
ins historical chapters on The Early Church; The Nicene 


Vor Rome Pagan: Rome Christian; the Reformation; and Modern 


Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
University of Oxford, has published through Longmans a volume entitled 
Wayside Sketches in Ecclesiastical History (1906, pp. 1x, 230), com 
prising nine lectures dealing with the making of the medieval system. 
the decay of the medieval system, and the beginning of modern Chris 
tianity lhe lectures bear the following titles: Prudentius, Paulinus of 
Nola, Sidonius Apollinaris, Grosseteste, Wycliffe. A Kempis, and_ the 
English Reformation (three lectures on this last subject). 

Phe new manual of canon law by M. André Mater, entitled L’£glise 
Catholique, sa Constitution, son Administration (Paris, Colin, 1906, pp 
461) contains an account of the formation and history of the canon law 
with a bibliography of sources. 

Not many books are addressed to both the historian and the astrono 
mer, but students of both sciences will be interested in Professor F. K. 
Ginzel’s enormously learned work entitled Handbuch der Mathematischen 
und Technischen Chronologie. Das Zeitrechnungswesen der Volker 


(Leipzig. Hinrichs, 1906, 1, pp. xii, 584). The first volume, recently 


published, deals with the methods of reckoning time employed by the 


abylonians, Egyptians, Mohammedans, Persians, Indians, Chinese, 


Japanese, and the peoples of southeast Asia and Central America. Two 
later volumes will treat of all other peoples concerning whose systems 


of chronology there is attainable evidence. 

Christliche und Jiidische Ostertafeln (Berlin, Weidmann, pp. 197) 1s 
the title of a work by E. Schwartz, which also appeared in the Abhand- 
der kiniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, 


Philol.-histor. Klasse, new series, VIII. 6. The results arrived at are 
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Ancient Fhisters 


conveniently summarized by the thor in his ar ‘ () racht 
ungen in the Zeitschrift fiir dte Neutestam 
VII., 1g06. 

In Heresies of Sea Power (Longmans, 190, PI 34 
Jane, “no attempt ts made to go into the detatls « iy < On] 
the main facts are selected for comparison with el S 
power, and the nce is deduce d anew thee r\ sto w t ] es 
teach.” 

Seiji George Hishida’s studv of The J rnational | Japan 
as a Great Power (Ma millan, 1905. pp. 289 | Colu hia Studies in His 
tory, etc. |) deals with “ the Internati il Society « \ 66 
B. C-990 A. D.; Dreams of Universal Empit &o4-1505 first 
intercourse of Japan with European nations, 1341-1638, the 1 « g 


of sealed Japan. 1643-1563; entry into the comity 


relations with Asiatic nations; an the lar istern questior \py 


dixes contain the treaty o1 Portsmouth and the renews d Anglo-lapanest 
alliance. 

The first work selected for editing 1n atl Bec ~ series 


Rerum Aethiopicarum Scriptores Cc niales ined ! 


Noteworthy artrcles im periods ils inc 


trast in der Geschichte (Archiv far Kulturgeschichte, IV. 3): P \Hard 
Les Légendes Hagiographiques (Revue des Ques s Historiques 


July); G. Liebe, Ilaffenkunde und Kulturgeschichte (1 hiv fur Kul 


turgeschichte, iV. Sakmann, Die Problem: ler H 


Vethodik und der Geschis hispl sopl | 
schriift, VII. d Avenel, | lics lef S ft ( 
Les Millionnaires nsistaicnt s 


Fortunes (Revue des Deux Mor des, February 15, March 15 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


Che first volume of Supplementary Fapers 


Classical Studies in Rome (pp. 1v. 229 has been p e M 

millan Company. The America Journal of Arel 

to publish papers by members of the school, but those that 

cluded in its pages will appear im the series inaugu! t ‘ 

mentioned volume. 


Messrs. Longman announ for immediate pul 
IV'oman: Her Position and Influence in Ancient Greece and Rome an 


among the Early Christians, 


oT l 


versity of St. Andrews, and Stoic and hristian im the Se i 
by Leonard Alston, Burney prizeman of Cambridge 
Mr. G. F. Hill, author of The Coms of Sicily, has brought out a 


on Historical Greek Coms (London, Constable, 1906) with plates 


trating over 100 
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XIX. (Paris, Picard), 1s fistorica eventeenth-century 
Jesuit, | ather Petro Paez A 
lner Reaktion und Kon- 
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Igo Notes and News 


Che British Museum has published a Catalogue of the Greek Coins o) 
Phrygia (pp. 491, plates 53) compiled by Dr. B. V. Head, keeper of the 
department of coins and medals. 

(3, Colin’s work, Rome et la Gréce de 200 @ 146 avant Jésus-Christ 
(Paris, Fontemomg, 1905, pp. 683), which forms the ninety-fourth fas 
icle of the Bibliotheque des Ecoles Francaises d’Athénes et de Rome. 
has been crowned by the \cademy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres. A 
detailed statement regarding the fascicles of this series which have ap 


peared trom 1904 to 1906 is given in Le Moyen Age, May-June, pp 


Phe third volume of P. Groebe’s revised edition of W. Drumann’s 
Geschichte Roms in seinem Ubergange von der republikanischen sur 


monarchischen lerfassung ( Berlin, Borntraeger, 1906, pp. xu, S29) com 


prises the sections relating to the families Domtti-Julii. The portion 


~ 


dealing with the Roman calendar in the years 45-43 B. C. is published 
separately by the same house 

Studies of Roman Imperialism by Mr. W. T. Arnold, edited by Mr. 
KE. Viddes with a memoir of the author by Mrs. Humphrey Ward and 


Mr. ©. E. Montague, forms the fourth number in the Historical Series 


exxin, 281). The volume contains seven chapters, of which two dea 


with the constitution and the rest mainly with the several provinces of 
the Empire, not including Roman Britain or Africa. 

Professor I. Kornemann’s critical study Kaiser Hadrian und der 
letste grosse Historiker von Rom treats of various questions connected 
with the life of the Emperor and with the historical work of the Anony 


mous of the time of Alexander Severus. (Leipzig, Dieterich, pp. viii. 
PI 


Dr. FE. C. Clark, Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of 
Cambridge, has published through the University Press the first part of 
a History of Roman Private Law (1906, pp. 168) dealing with its sources, 
and including a chronological sketch. The work aims at a systematic 
treatment of Roman Private Law as a matter of historical development. 

A Short History ef Roman Law (Toronto, Canada Law Book Com 
pany, 1906, pp. 220) 1s the title under which Professors A. H. F. Lefroy 
ind J. H. Cameron, beth of Toronto, have published a translation of the 
first part of Professor P. F. Girard’s Manuel Elémentaire de Droit 
Romaine 

Die Verfassungsgeschichte der Germanen und Kelten (Berlin, K. 
Siegismund, 1906, pp. viii, 208) is a contribution by Julius Cramer to the 
comparative study of antiquity, based largely upon the information fur- 
nished by Caesar and Tacitus 1egarding the two peoples. 

Die Germanen im Romischen Dienst bis zum Regierungsantritt Con- 
stantins 1. is the subject of a work by M. Bang, published by Weidmann 


( Berlin, 1906, pp. viii, 112). 


IS2-183 
pu lat ster (Universitv Press, 1906 pp. 
139.) 
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Noteworthy articles mm pe riodicals: E. Re out, .f r 
de Empire Egyptien (Revu des Questions Historiques B 
Bury, The Homer and the Historic Kimme (Klio, \ M. J 
Chabert, Histoire Sommaire les Etudes d@Epigraphtie Grecg Eu ‘ 
(Revue Archeologique, March, 1903—April, 1900) Beloch, 
Aufgebote, II. (Klio, VI. 1); F. Cumont, Les Cultes ds Vinew 
dans le Paganisme Romain | Revue de l'Histoire des Religions Januar i 
February). 
EARLY CHURCH HISTORY 
Mer Duchesne, the le irned editor of the Liber Po Tie 
Liber Censuum of the Roman chureh has writte H ty 
de VE glise ( Paris, Fontemomg, Tgo6, pp 577). which 
the end of the third century Phat the subject has been t t onl x 
in a masterly but in an interesting mam er n be infer ft the 
fact that a second edition has appeared two n onths after the first edi % 
was put on sale. 
Documentary publications : \. Bruckner, O w Geschichte des ‘ 2 
Iter Kircl 1 Dogmet 


Pelagianischen Streites Sammlung ausgewal 


geschichtlicher Quellenschriften, I]. 7) (Tubingen, Mohr, 1906, pp 


103). 

Noteworthy articles in pe riodicals: J. Leipoldt, ¢ 
Stoizismus (Zeitschrift fiir Kircheng schichte. June): H Schubert 
Hypatia von AMlexandrien in Wahrheit w Dichtung (Preuss! he Jahr 
biicher, 1906, April). 

| 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY 

The Prize Bordin has been awarded as follows: to M 1. Gav, for In : 
work L’/talie Mé dionale et [Empire Bysantin lepuis UA ement d 
Basile I. jusqu’a la Prise de Bari par tes Vormands, 867-1071 (Bibh .. 
otheque des Ecoles Frangatses d’Athénes et de Rome, fase. go, Par ey 
Fontemoing, 1905) 2000 frances: to MM. C. Samarat and G. Mollat tor } 
their work La Fiscalité Pontit de en France au XIV Steck Pértode : 

d’ Avignon et Grand Si hisme d’Occident (ibid., fase. 96, pp. 276) 00 

frances: and to P. Champron for his volume on Guilia e de Fla Ca ts 

taince de Compiegne: Contr bution a UHistoire de Jeann et a 

VEtude de la Vie Militaire et Privee an Siecle (Paris, Dumoulin 

1906, pp- 307) 400 franes 
A Manuel d’Art Byzantin by M. ¢ h. Diehl is announced to appear 1 a 


1907 through the house of Picard 
ntersuchungen sur Latemischen 


The new series, Quellen und ( 
ologie des Mittelalters (Munich, Beck) edited by L. Traube, opens wi 


a work by S. Hellmann entitled Sedulius Scotus (1906, pp. XVI, 203 


which includes the first complete and critical edition of the Liber d 
Rectoribus Christianis, and studies on his Collectancum or collection of 
extracts and of his commentary on Saint Paul. -2 


} 

| 
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\ contribution to the history of medieval exegesis has been made by 
Dr. J. B. Hablitzel in his work on Hrabanus Maurus (1906, pp. viii, 106) 
which forms the third number of the eleventh volume in the series of 
blished by Teubner, Leipzig. 

rhe first of the series of Mémoires et Travaux publiés par des Pro- 
fesseurs de Facultés Catholiques de Lille is E. Lesne’s important volume 


La Hiérarchie Episcopale, Provinces, Métropolitains, Primats, en 


Gaule et Germanie depuis la Réforme de Saint Boniface jusqu’a la Mort 
d'Hincnar, 742-882 (Paris, Picard, pp. xvi, 350). 

Dr. G. H. Putnam’s new book on The Censorship of the Church, 
and its Influence upon the Production and Distribution of Literature 
is being published by his own firm, Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Che memoirs of Guibert de Nogent, the historian of the crusades, are 
to be published in the Collection de Textes destinée a l'Etude et a l'En- 
sergnement de (Histoire (Paris, Picard). A monograph by B. Monod 


on Le Motme Guibert et son Temps was published last year through 


Historique (Paris, Fischbacher, 1906, pp. 221-288) a study of L’Evolu- 


tion et le Développement du Merveilleux dans les Légendes de S. Antoine 


Dr. A. Meister, whose book on the beginnings of modern diplomatic 
graphy published in 1902 did not include a study of papal cipher- 
writing, has now made good this omission in a comprehensive work 
entitled Die Geheimschrift im Dienste der Pipstlichen Kurie von ihren 
Anfungen bis sum Ende des XVI. Jahrhunderts {Quellen und For- 
schungen aus dem Gebiete der Geschichte, Goérres-Gesellschaft, Vol. 
N1.| (Paderborn, F. Schoningh, 1906, pp. 450). 

\n important study of the origins and early history of indulgences 
has been made by Dr. A. Gottlob in his work entitled Kreusablass und 
Almosenablass (1906), which forms the thirtieth and thirty-first volumes 
of the Airchenrechtliche Abhandlungen edited by Dr. U. Stutz and pub- 
lished by I. Enke, Stuttgart. 

E. Gerland’s Geschichte des Lateinischen Katserreiches von Kon- 
stantinopel, I. Geschichte der Kaiser Balduin I. und Heinrich. 1204- 
1216 (Homburg v. d. Hohe, Gerland, 1905, pp. vii, 264), which is said to 


to authorities than any previous work on the 


contain fuller references 
same subject, forms part of a general history of the Frankish dominion 
in the Greek world—an undertaking whose starting-point is furnished in 
the manuscript remains of K. Hopf, historian of Greece in the Middle 
\ges. 

lhe autobiography of the Franciscan Fra Salimbene (1221-1288) is 
being published under the editorship of Professor Holder-Egger in the 
Vonumenta Germaniae (Scriptores, Vol. NXXNXII., Part I.). The stu- 


a 
Hachette, Paris. 
Re ee M. L. de Kerval has contributed to the series of Opuscules de Critique 
| 


Medieval Fistor) 


dent who wishes to obtain quick! ae 
the book may do so by reading Mr. G. G. to 
Dante (London, Nutt, 1906, pp. v1, 394), ic « translation of a large 
part ot the chronicle together with : 
sources, and a running commentat 
hints chung und olushre des | 
title of a monograph by Dr. E. Wauer. who in 1902 
he book includes chronologi lists. arrange 
Iphabetical t ble of the 123 hous 
\ life of ardinal Giord A 
the Councils of Pisa and Constat eo 
of humanism in the papal court, | oa veel 
(Freiburg, Herder, 1906, pp. x1. 124 
dem (sebiet« ader Cs schichte ed. } | ( 
Documentary publications: Hl. © 
ler Zeit Karls (Quelle und Forschunget 1X 
Trattato di S. Vincenso Ferrer int 
(Bologna, Zanichelli, 1906, pp. 159): M 
md Forschungen, Grorres-Gese 
ingh, 1906, pp. xlii, 616) [published tor the first time, w 


text, and appendix of unprint d decume 


Noteworthy articles In px riod Is 
lichen Finanzgeschicht (Quelle For ~ 
Crt schicht dev Dit wil } rite (ou 


IX. 1): A. Meister, Burggrafenai r B era ‘ j ] 
tur ( Historisches Jahrbuch, 2 
Fausses Décrétales, 111. La Patrie des a 


-inces de Mavyence et Reims (Revue Histoire es 
G. Hugelmann, Der Einfluss Papst | tors Il. a j } 
Ein Beitrag sur Geschichte des Pap 

bei der Deutschen Kénigswah!l ( Mitteilunget d () 


reichische Geschichtsforschung, XN VIT. 2 | PHugk-Harttung 


Papstwahidekret des Jahres 1oso ( Mitteilung | () 
reichische Geschichtstorschung XXVil 

d li Sil Bu he Mor t] \pr \l i rit 

bull Laudabiliter, which the author bel to be auther } 


Zum Erbkaiserplan Heinrichs (Mitteilungen des 
te rreichische Ge schichtsfors« hung, AXVII 


mr servir a UHistoire de [Orient Lat ct des ( 


Orient Latin, VIII. IX., X. and separatel Paris, Leroux gob, 2 


/ 


i, 
5) 
* 
4 
| 
? 
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fascicle. pp. 279-574); P. A. Kirsch, Der Portiunkula-Ablass (Theo 


2 
logische Quartalschrift, LNNXVIIT. 81-101, 221-291). 
MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 

Messrs. Macmillan announce the immediate publication of Lord 
Acton’s Lectures on Modern History, which have been edited by the 
Rey ] N. Figgis and Mr. R. V. Laurence. 

lhe third and latest volume in the series of Geschichtliche Unte) 
sucl ((rotha, Perthes ), edited by Professor Karl Lamprecht, con 
tains three essavs on the cultural history of France and Germany: Jean 
Bodin, bv F. Renz; Thomas Abbts historisch-politische Anschauungen, by 
O. Claus: and Die Anschauungen der Franzosen tiber die Geistige Kultur 
der Deutschen im Verlaufe des 18. und zu Beginn des 19. Jahrhunderts 


La Traite Négriére aux Indes de Castille: Contrats et Traités d’As 
siento (Paris, Larose and Tenin, 1906, two volumes, pp. xxi, 849, XXvi1, 
716) is a study in public law and diplomatic history drawn from the 
original sources and accompanied by several hitherto unpublished docu 
ments, by 

Che third volume of E. Bourgeois’s valuable Manuel Historique de 
Politique Etrangére covers the period 1830-1878 (Paris, Belin, 1905, pp 


ications: L. Cardauns, Ein Programm sur Wieder 


Documentary pu 


herstellung der Kirchlichen Einheit aus dem Jahre 1540 (Quellen und 
Forschungen, IX. 1); A. Clergeac, Inventaire Analytique et ( hrono 
logique de la Série des Archives du l’atican dite “ Lettere di Vescovi” 


[1657-1669] (Annales de Saint Louis des Francais, X., pp. 319-375. 
con.): F. M. Kircheisen, Die Schriften von und tiber Friedrich von 
Gents (Mitteilungen des Instituts fur Oesterreichische Geschichtsfor 
schung, NNVIT. 1). 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: E. Troeltsch, Die Bedeutung des 
Protestantismus fiir die Entstehung der Modernen IVelt (Historische 
Zeitschriit. NCVIL 1); P. Herre, Mittelmeerpolitik im 16. Jahrhundert 
(Historische Vierteljahrschrift, July); L. Willaert, Négociations poli 


tico-religieuses entre l’Angleterre et les Pays-Bas Catholiques (1508 

1025) (Revue d'Histoire Ecclesiastique, July); J. F. Chance, The North- 
crn Ouestion in 1718 (English Historical Review, July); F.-C. Roux, 
La Politique Francaise en Egypte ala Fin du XVII1¢ Siecle, Ih. ( Revue 


Historique, July-August) ; Canning and the Treaty of Tilsit (Edinburgh 
Review, April); G. Yakschitch, La Russie et la Porte Ottomane de 1812 


a 1826, 1. (Revue Historique, July-August ). 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
\n Historical Association has recently been formed in England to 
which all persons are eligible who are engaged or interested in the 


teaching of history. The aims of the association are the collection of 


Bey 


Great Britain and [reland 1Q5 


information as to existing systems of historical teaching at ‘ d ; 
abroad: the distribution of information amongst members as to met rds 

ef teaching and aids to teaching; the encouragement of local centres tor : 
the discussion of questions relative to the study and teaching « \ 

the representation of the interests of the study to governm 


ties; and co-operation for common objects with sim 


teachers of other subjects The secretarv pro te) is Mi ae 


Howard, Chenies Street ¢ hambers, Nn. W. 


he Royal Historical has ren | its he 
Serjeants’ Inn to South Square, Gray's Inn, wher vill 1 | 
accommodation 
\bbot Gasquet will publish through Mr. George All = 
Parish Life in Mediaeval England dealing with | hial 1 
church services. festivals, gilds, and amusements 
The Great Roll of the Pipe for the Twe Third Seale 
of King Henry the See nd, A. D. 1176-1177 (London, Spottiswood, 1905 
pp. XXX, 260) forms the twenty-sixth volume pu lished |] he | Roll = 
Society. In a brie f but comprehensive introduction Mr. J. Hl 
ndicates the more important contents of the Roll, such as the ¢ 
castles which had been held against the king in the civil wars, the 
at sums exacted for offenses against the forests, a fe 
the evidence relating to the working ot the ku ] 
forms, to his passion for building and the splendor of his « t 
exacted from boroughs and vills, which if compared with earlier 
payments, throw light on the economic development ot the 
country. 
\ monograph by F. Hardegen on the Jmperialf } H ‘ 
II. von England forms the twelfth number of the Heidelberger Al 
Mittleren und Neueren Geschichti edited by K. Hampe, | 
Marcks and D. Schafer. ( Heidelberg, C. Winter 
The second volume of the Collectanea Anglo-Premonstratensia (1900 
pp. xxvii, 267), edited by Abbot Gasquet, has bee ssued o the 
Camden publications of the Roval Historical Societ Vhereas the first 
volume contained documents relating to the genet ] ministration of the 
Order in England, the second volume includes documents relating: to 
individual houses, alphabetically arranged. The t ‘ le 
Irford \ third volume will contain the rest of t l ts 
and the index 
\nother recent number in the Camden publicat sf md Ord 
nances of The Eastland Company (1906, pp Ixxxviii, 173). edited for the 
Royal Historical Society from the original muniments of the Guild of 
Merchant Adventurers of York by Miss Maud Sellers Phe lume also 
includes extracts from the court-book of the York Eastland | 
an appendix of charters and other official documents, at dan int tion 
by the editor (pp. So) dealing with the organization and activities of the 


2 
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its relations to the Merchant Adventurers and the govern 


‘ nd t rovincial courts 
Phe Oxford University Press is issuing a second edition of C. P 
ucas’s H Geography of the British Colonies, revised and 
brought up to date by Mr. R. E. Stubbs. The first volume, dealing with 


Phe Mediterranean and Eastern Colontes, has already appeared. 


Phe Clarendon Press has published an //lustrated Catalogue of a 
Loan Collect * Portraits of English Historical Personages who di 
i7ry and 1837, exhibited at Oxford in the spring of this vear 

(pp. 106) \ detailed account of the similar publication of last veat 


will be found in this Review, XI. 209 


The June Bulletin of the New York Public Library contains som« 


i 
twenty-five pages of ° Corre spondence between the Duke of Newcastle 


ind Admiral Lestock and General St. Clair, relating to the expedition 


agi 
\ series of Selections from the Despatches, Minutes, and Correspond 
} the Gove rs-General and Viceroys of India edited by Mr. G. 


\W. Forrest with introductions, maps and plans will be published by Mr 


Bb. H. Blackwell, Oxford he first volume, IVarren Hastings (1772 
1785), is announced for immediate publication. 


Phe first volume of Professor Felix Salomon’s exhaustive biography, 
William Pitt der Jiingere, of which a part, pp. 1-208, was issued in 1901, 
has recently been published in its entirety by Teubner (Leipzig, pp. xiv, 
208, 600) and comes down to the vear 1793. The work will be com 


Mr. E. Fraser has made an important contribution to the literature 


of the Trafalgar campaign in his volume The Enemy at Trafalgar (Hod 
der and Houghton, 1906, pp. 456), which is an account of the battle from 


eye-witnesses’ narratives and letters and despatches from the French 


We should have noted earlier the interesting monograph Die IV irt 
schaftlichen und Politischen Motive fiir die Abschaffung des Britischen 


Sklavenhandels im Jahre 1806-1807 (1905, pp. X, 120) contributed by Dr. 
Franz Hochstetter to Schmoller and Sering’s Staats- und Sosialwissen 

iftliche Forsel en (Leipzig, Duncker and Humblot). The author 
tries to show that ethical motives did not suffice to bring about the aboli 


tion of the British slave-trade, but that it was abolished when England 


\mong Mr. Murray's autumn announcements are Ne/son and other 
Vaval Studies by James R. Thursfield, and The Life and Letters of Sir 
James Graham, 1702-1861, first Lord of the Admiralty in the Ministries 
of Lord Grey and Lord Aberdeen, and Home Secretary in the administra 


tion of Sir Robert Peel, edited by C. S. Parker. 


Messrs. Longman announce for immediate publication a work by 


: 
» 
wil 
a 
4 | | 
i 
DA 
: 
and Sq 
found it t e unprofitable. 
3 


and Mrs. Sidney Webb on / 


County; and Major-general J. Ku 


leteran, 1845-1876. 


Two parts o1 the first volume ¢ 
Africa, 1809-1902, compiled under 


Revolution to the Municipa ( rf 


ment by Major-general Sir Ire leri 


have been published through HH 
volumes are intended 


} trot 


British government publication 


III.. Lists and Indexes, no. xx.: / 


vol. I.. Lists and Indexes, no. XX! 


Northampton-Somerset; .lecounts 


land, vol. VI., 1331-1538: Calenda 


scripts of J. B. Fortescue, Lesq., prese 


Franciscan Manuscripts presery d 


Dublin. 


Other documentary pubheaty 


vol. Il. [Selden society bu 
1goo, pp elvi, 242); Maxwell, 
n the ‘ Scalacrenitca’ of Str i hoi 


Review, July). 


Noteworthy articles in period 


Forest of Dean, in Gloucestershire 


B. H. Putnam, The Justices of f 
burgh Review, July) \. Lawre 


(Atlantic Monthly, August): \ 


Scotland and Man (Scottish [Hist 


the English Parliament (Scottis 


\ French Society of Bibhogray 


the honorary presidency of MM 
| 


active presidency of M. M. Tourn 


fecting of the bibliographical app 
the repertory of French reviews 
compiling of a bibliography of off 


M. Georges 


sh Reformation 


cl 


terial for French history in fores; 


Extraits des Manuscrits du‘ Fond 


Jourgin has compil 
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litterio-Emanucle de Rome concernant l’'Histoire de France, 


N/X¢ Stécles (Paris, Champion, 1906, pp. 80, extr. from the Revue de 
Bibliothéques, January-February) and Les Archives Pontitficales et 'His 
toire Moderne de la France noted in our last number as having appeared 
in Le Bibliographe Moderne and since printed separately by Jacquin, 


Besangon (1g06, pp. 114). 


\ new and entirely revised edition of the Bibliographie des Bén 


dictins de la Congregation de France by the Fathers of the same Con 
gregation (Paris, Champion, 1906, pp. Xxviil, 190) contains more than 
10,000 titles of volumes, articles and collections concerning history and 
the auxiliary sciences \ biographical notice of each author is given 


and a iblhiography of works relating to the abbeys and the orders. 

Phe subject of Die Normannen und das Frinkische Reich bis sw 

Griindung der Normandie (799-911) (Heidelberg, C. Winter, pp. xv, 
442) is treated at length by W. Vogel in the latest number (14) of the 
series of Hetdelberger Abhandlungen sur Mittleren und Neueren 
Geschichte, edited by Karl Hampe and others. The thirteenth number 
of the same series is a study of Die Kiampfe der Araber mit den Karo 
ern bis sum Tode Ludwigs 11. (pp. 93) by G. Lokys. 
Dutton and Company have published a new English version by Mrs 
Ethel Wedgwood of the Memoirs of the Lord of Joinville (1906, pp. 
425). 

During his researches in the London Public Record Office, M. Eugene 


Deprez discovered a great number of missives of the English kings, dat 


ing from 1272 to 1485, written for the most part in French, and largely 
relating to the history of France. While the roval letters in Rymer’s 


oedera are the official letters patent and close, the series that has 
hitherto remained unprinted consists of personal and private corre 
spondence, issued under the privy seal. The Société de lHistoire de 
France has accepted M. Deéprez’s proposition to publish the most im 


portant of these letters in three or four volumes of its collections. 


M. J. M. Vidal's Le Tribunal d'Inguisition de Pamiers (Youlouse, 
Vidal, 1906, pp. 313) is based upon a study of Vatican manuscripts and 
throws new light on the religious history of southern France. Several 
pontifical documents, and documents of the Inquisition, all dating from 
the fourteenth century, are included. 

Du Breuil’s Stilus Parlamenti—an important text for the history of 
French law and institutions—is announced for publication in the Collec 
tion de Textes destinée a UEtude et a Enseignement de l'Histoire (Paris, 


Picard). 


M. Henri See, the well-known economic historian, has published a 
work on Les Classes Rurales en Bretagne du XIVI¢ Siécle a la Révolu 


tion (Paris, Giard and Briere, 1906, pp. 545). 


The Commission on the Economic Life of the French Revolution has 


AF 

or 

= 

A 

: 


franc 1QQ 


published the first number of its Bulletin Trimestrt Paris. Imp. N: 
tionale, and E. Leroux, 1906, pp. 104 which t s the rs 
already published, : list of the members of the cet 1Co d of 
the departmental committees, a chronicle 01 1 tter to 
the activities of the Commission and of the co ee ep their 
meetings, announcements re garding their publicatior ‘ 


P. Boissonnade’s Etudes Relatives 


Revolution Francaise (1769 1So4 vhicl eare the 
S hese H storique have een iste eparatels Part 


M. Paul Gruver has publist da well-documented and w strated 
volume on Napoleon, Roi de (Ile (Vat Hachette, 1g06, | SS ) 


\ translation of M. Herriot’s book o1 Vadame Reécanuer and ne 
Friends, the French edition of which has lready been re ed in this 
fournal. is announced for publication by Mr. Heine ! 

Phe seventh volume of the //istoire S liste (Paris, |. Routt | 
rected by M Jaures, deals with the Restoration at d is y M \1 
the eighth volume, on the reign of Louis Philipp by M erie 
Fourntierc Both writers are Socialist « es, and the hi 
torical lecturer at one of the great military > hools 

Documentary publications: Br. Krusch, ( ‘ 


und Levillains letztes 
| Archives de PHistoire Religieuse de la France, vol 11] | ( Paris 


Picard, 1goo, pp S7. 450); Vicomte d 


de Trente Ans: Le Cardinal de la Valette Lieutenant Gi ! 
Armées du Roi, 1635-1639 (Parts, Pert 1gQ06); Vi te de Git 

and P. Cottin, Journal Inédit du Duc de ¢ . 1718-1784 [from the 
manuseript in the Library of the Institute] (Par | yO 
two vols., pp. Ixiv, 525; 53! |. Baudry. Une Ambassa i Ma 
1767, Documents Inedits (Revue des (Questio Historie ue ) 
Comte de Lort de Serignan, respondance Intime du 
Général Biron, 1791-1792 published tot the first time im 

the original manuscripts of the histor 1 archives of thr t 
(Paris, Perrin, 1906); ¢ Ballot, Le Coup dl fu 
an I’. {reports of police and other documet (Societe de TH r 


de la Revolution, Paris); A Hubner, Er/ebnisse swete 


der Belagerung von Paris und des Aufstandes der Kommune 1870 01s 


IS7T ( Berlin, Paetel, 1906, pp. vill, 210) 
Noteworthy articles in periodicals: H. Baraude, Le Siége d'Orléans 
et Jeanne d’Arc, 1428-1420 | Revue des Questions Historiques, July) 


Male. L’Art Francais a la Fu du Moyen Age: L Ide 


la Danse Macabre (Revue des Deux Mondes, April); |! Aubert. Le 


4 
pp- 172). 
. 
M. Drv has written an extended account of Soldats Ambassa nee g 
sous le Directot ein two volumes published by Plon, Parts % ) 
: 
| 
> 
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ent de Paris au XIle Siécle (Nouvelle Revue Historique 
January-February; Mareh-Ap1 


irately, Paris, Larese and Tenin, 1906, pp. 114); J. Richard 


fe la Nonciature de France: Débuts de la Représentation Per 

s Leon X., 1513-1521 (Revue des Questions Historique 

(y Page s, L’Histoire Diplomatique du Régne de Louis X/] 
d'Histoire Moderne et Contemporaine, June); L. Cahen, / 


s des Noirs et Condorcet (La Revolution Franeais 


(;. Bord, La Consptration Maconnique de 17So (Le Corre 


re au Debut du Stécle Dernier sous Administration de Beuen 
de la Statistique; 11. Les Résultats de la Statis: 


Francaise. June, July): F. Thénard and R. Guvot, / 
nnel Gou con. (Revue Historique, July-August); A. | 
tCulte de la Raison pendant la Terreur (Revue des (Juestion 

ues, July); M. Pellet, Le General Humbert (1a Reévoluti 


e. July); James W. Thompson, Napoleon as a Booklover (\t 


Monthly, July); A. Aulard, Taine Historien de la Révol 


L’Assemblée ¢ stituante (La Revolution Frane 


ITALY, SPAIN 
nt historical congress is to be held in Milan in November 


tion with the International Exhibition recently opened 


that « It will deal exclusively with the history of modern Ital 
17y6-1870, and its scope will be to stimulate and organize research in 
tal further systematic and organized cataloguing 
s | ] nents and to create keener interest in their presery 
t \n exhibition of historical documents and objects will be held 
In conne m with the congress, and elaborate preparations are being 
mace » secure unpublished material from both public and_ privat 
irchives throughout Italy \mong the supporters of the undertaking 
ire the most 1 ble historians of Italy, and not a few foreigners. “Two 
Americans have been invited to aitend the congress as delegates, Wil 


im Roscoe Thayer as representative of the United States, and H 


(ray as one of the representatives of Rome. The publication 
theial bulletin has been already begun, Bollettino U we del 


meresso Stortco del Risorgimento Italiano e Saggio di Mostra 


(Milano, L. T. ¢ hati, 1906), a monthly periodical con 


og 


important unpublished historical documents and inventories of 


as well as the official proceedings and communications of the 


congressional committees. 


nor Pietro Sella proposes to publish under the title of Corpus 


Statutory 


m l/talicoriwm a work in several volumes which will include 


the most important statutes up to 1400. He has issued a Piano di 


sione through Forzani, Rome (1906). 
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lished by Nutt, London 
Signor E. Artom has published the first installment of the 1 ; 

his father Senator Artom, Cavour’s private secretat 

L’Opera Politica del Senator 

I. (Bologna, Zanichelli ) 


An excellent historical qui 
Umbria, the Archivio Stor el | 
edited by Professor Giuseppe Mazza a (5 ) 
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Professor 
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Castello. The primary object of the publication 1s 
found in private archives, 


1 ly 
to history, documents and 


the personal reminiscences of men still living who had a 


as well e perso 
part in events, or were eve-witnesses of them. Public archives are 
so laid under contribution. The editing of the four numbers which 
iv s far neared is excellent. and the material included is, for 
he most part, of the first importance. The ground covered is restricted, 


ut events in Umbria, 1796-1870, are of sufficient importance to merit 


sal attention and support for the Archive. 


Documentary publications: R. Majocchi, N. Casacca, Codex Diplo- 
it Ord E. S. lucustini Papiae (Pavia, Rossetti, vols. 1. [1258 


1400], IL, 1905-1906); S. Lentulo, Historia delle Grandi e Crudeli Per 
te ai Tempi Nostrt in Provensza ( alabria e Piemonte contro 

Valdese, ed. T. Gay (Torre Pellice, Alpina, 
Actas de las Cortes de Castilla publicadas for acuerdo del 
Congreso de los Diputados a propuesta de su Comision de Gobierno 


terior: Cortes celebradas en Madrid en los anos de 1607 a 1611, 


rt 


vol, NNVI. [1610-1611] (Madrid, Rivadeneyra, 1906). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: A. Huyskens, Das Kapitel von 


St. Peter in Rom unter dem Einflusse der Orsint (1270-1342)- I. Die 
Verwaltung der Peterskirche durch die Erspriester aus dem Hause 
Orsini, 1276-1337 (Historisches Jahrbuch, XXVII. 2): Marino Falter 


(Edinburgh Review, July); G. Daumet, Les Testaments d' Alphonse X. 


Suvant Roi de Castille (Bibliotheque de l'fcole des Chartes, January 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, SWITZERLAND 
\n account of the proceedings of the annual meeting of German hi 
irt last April, is given on pages 294-302 of the 


the Historische Vierteljahrschrift; the July number of 


1 (pp. 428-429) contains an account of the conference of 


the same yournal 
the Landesgeschichtliche Publikationsinstitute * held at the same time. 
Phe next Historikertag will take place in Dresden, in the autumn of | 


1go7, under the presidency of Professor G. Seeliger. 
Phe seventh e 


Waitz, Ouellenkunde der Deutschen Geschichte (Leipzig, Dieterich, 1906, 


ition of the indispensable work of Dahlmann and 


pp. 1020), has been complet d by E. Brandenburg and his four associates, 
t which will be issued early in next year and will 


except for i supplement 
bring all divisions of the bibliography down to the close of 1906. Be- 
sides the additional titles, some alterations in the arrangement dis- 


tinguish this edition from the last, which was published twelve years ago. 


During the past year the Historisches Jahrbuc h of the Gorres-Gesell- 
schaft has contained detailed reports of the scientific activities of the 
following commissions and societies: in volume XXVL., number 4, the 
Roman Institute of the Gorres-Gesellschaft (pp. 950-953); the Society 


for the History of the Rhineland (pp. 954-957): the Historical Com- 


_ 
of S. Lapi, Citta ¢ 
ie 
\pri 
tort 
May number of 
| 
A: 


Vidha 


Germany, clustria, and 


mission of Nassau (p. 937); in volume NXVIL., the Historical Con 


mission of Baden (pp. 244-246); the Histor ( Ss ’ 
heation of the sources of Lotharingiat histor 1] 240-247 t t 
man Commission of the Berlin Academy of Sei : 47 3-471 t 
Histor il ¢ OmMmission of the Ba il 1 ale ors 1 477 
480); the Commission for the Moder History of .\ustr tho 
A 
481); the Society for the History of the Rhine land (pp. 722-724) 1 Bei 
the Historical Commission of Hesse and Waldeck (pp. 725-72 
volume XXVII. 3. pp. 716-722, a tull statement 1s 1 regal t 
lications of the past vear in the anenta Ge? niae H 
publications in the section of Scriptores " have ‘ 
our pages (XI. 473. 730: and above, p. 192); int “i 
I. Schwalm has edit ( is j 272 
1298 I (1298-1310) the sect ot 1) 
first volume of (7) ‘ ler Ka r,731-814 t \ 4 
tutes the thir volume ot ; r the 
Drixet rei and 
From the annual report of the Prussian Histor Institut ; 
(Ouellen und Forschungen, 1X. 1) we learn the 
Vuntiaturberichte, the fifth volume Vvering 1539 
the tenth volume ring the vears 1547-1548, are neat ai 
the third series of Vuntiatw 
Prager Nuntiaturberichte from 1603 to 1606 ¥ 11 yrint t 
Work on the Repe an Germa 1s tinned by ir 
Drs. Niese and Schneider are carrying on the svst 
of Tuscan archives and libraries begun in 1904. In com 
newly-undertaken investigations mt the history of art Dr. H 
visited the cities and castles of Capitania and Apuh nd | | 
with particular care the casth of Bari 
(Georg Caro’s important essays on agrarian histor llect 
the title Bettriige sur dlteren Deutscl Wirtscha nad ! 
geschichte (Leipzig, Veit. 1905, pp. 132) i 
Wittich, whose important book on Grundherrschaft in 
deutschland appeared ten vears ago, has publishes ork on SS 
und Dienstharkeit des Uradels in sa tear 
mer, 1906, pp. vil, 203). Pe § 
first public ition of the new Gesellschatt k 
Geschichte ’. the founding of which was noted in our pages « rag oer 
is R. Fester’s Franken und die Kreisverfassung (Wurzburg, Sturtz, 1906 
pp. 78), which includes a summary inventory ¢ i * Kreisaktet ; 
various archives. 
An account of the undertakings of the Historical ; 
Saxony is given in the Historische lterteljahrs hrift for Mar 18 


149. This commission has recently issued through Teubner, Leipzis 


collection of Die dltesten gedruckten Karten der Sachsisch-Thio 


te 
¢ 


] 
work is preparatory to an intended comprehensive publication on the de 
clopment « cartographic representation of the electorate and king 
‘ © 
The new series Tiibinger Studien fiir Schwiibische und Deutsche 
Rechtsgeschichte (Tibingen, Laupp) is opened by two monographs by 
the editor of the series. Professor F. Thudichum, one on Die Stadtrechte 
88 und (1g06, pp. vil, 79) and the other, /)1 
D n Konstan Augsburg Basel, Speier. Worms nach threr alten 
Einteilung Irchidiakonate, Dekanate und Pfarreien (1906, pp. 125). 
In his work entitled Katser Maximilian I. als Kandidat fir dei 


Pups ] Studd, 1511 ( Leipzig, Duncker and Humblot, 1906, pp 


86). A. Sehulte concludes that the Emperor entertained the project o1 


\ new collection of Flugschriften aus den Ersten Jahren der Ref 


mation. intended to comprise all the characteristic, original and interest 
ing sp ns s class of writings up to the year 1525, including 
those by Catholic writers. will be published in a series of volumes by Dr 
Otto Clen 1 several well-known collaborators through the house ot 
Haupt, Hal 
\ history of Die Jugend und Ersichung der Kurfiirsten von Branden 
burg und Ke es Preussen is being compiled from archive material 
by Dr. Georg Schuster, archivist of the royal family of Prussia. lhe 
first volume Dr. Schuster and F. Wagner begins with the Elector 
rederick I, and ends with the Elector Joachim IT. (Berlin, Hofmann, 
pp HOS ) 


ff Oneen Louisa of Prussia has recently been published by 


through Methuen (pp. 3260). 
Professor M. Doeberl of the University of Munich is writing an 
Entwickelungsgeschichte Bayerns, of which the first volume ext nds 


from the earliest times to the Peace of Westphalia (Munich, Oldenbourg, 


1g06, pp. X, 504) while the se cond will come down to the founding of the 
German Empire and conclude with a consideration of the present posi 


tion of Bavaria in the Empire. The work, which treats of Bavarian 


history from the standpoint of the general historical development ot 


Germany, is addressed to the te wher, the university student and_ the 
general reader, and is provided with bibliographies. 

Phe first half of volume ninety-four of the Archiz fiir Oeste) 
Cr hichte (NVienn ler, 1Q06, pp. 310) is composed of 


four contributions towards the historical atlas of the Austrian Alp lands: 


Die Entstehung der Landgerichte im Bayrisch Oesterreichischen Rechts- 
gebiete, by H. v. Voltelini; Jmmunitat, Lan leshoheit und Waldschenk 
ungen, by E. Richter: Gemarkungen und Steuergemeinden tm Lande 
Salzburg also by E. Richter; Das Land im Norden der Donan, with map 


showing possessions of lay lords at the beginning of the thirteenth cen 


turv, by J. Strnadt. 
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chen (Leipzig, Grosche got \ ) 
of the three-volume } es 
1.1 
h bib ‘ 
e-point for those who sh to pursuc ‘ 
Documentary pubh ms: T. Smuiciklas. ¢ 


nd Arts of the Southern Slavs] (Agi 
\ | Schi ch ba 
mas gegen 1240 ( Mitte ‘ 
schichtsiorschung, NNVIT. 1 

zur. Lothringisch (Geschichte 
\letz, Seriba. 1906, pp. { 
Hochstijts Hildesheim 0 10 
Darstellungen gur Geschichte Ni 


Chroniken der deutsche Stadt XNIN | . 
1goo, pp. Vil, (). Hen 
1321-1324 !pub. by the state are! 
1906, pp. 248); A. Chroust r A 
| } > des K 
( hrigen AKrieges mm de d 
telsbacher, X. (Historical Commission of the Royal .\ ! is 
ences. Munich. M. Rieger, 1906, pp. xxii, 904); K. BR 
den Reichstag tm 16. Jahr fert |Ouellen und Stu 
Boehlau, 1905, pp. vill, 122 

Noteworthy articles pel mS 
Studicn iw Lex B | \1 AA 
Hesse Beitrag gneser G \ 
XXXII. 1 and 2): M. Brosch, 
hundert (Historische Vierteljahrschrift, July); 1 ; ; 
schichte des Hamburgisch He shai ( Hansiscl 


hlatter, 1906, 1); T. Kiessell 


en, IX. 1): F. W. Maitland, 7h 1 
( Ince ndent Review, August () i 
gelischen Kirchenregiments Preusse) ( Historische 


XCVIL. 1): M. Ritter, Der Untergang IVa s (Histori Zeit 
schrift, XCVII. 2); A. Dove, Leide 1 cinmals die H 

Temps: Eine Entgegnung (Historische Zeitschrift, XCVIL 2 
Meinecke, Preussen und Deutschland 
Zeitschrift, NCVIT. 1) 
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NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM 


Miss J. W. A. Naber of Amsterdam has won the prize offered by 


the Tevler Society of Haarlem for a History of the Netherlands during 
the period of annexation to France, based upon documents in the 
State Archives at The Hague and in the National Archives at Paris. 


Her study appears in the l’erhandelingen of the Teyler Society, n. s.. 
VI. under the title Geschiedenis van Nederland tijdens de Inlijving b 
Frankrijk (Haarlem, Bohn, 1905, pp. 418). 


lhe quinquennial prize for national Belgian history has been awarded 


to Professor Léon Vanderkindere of the 


1 
lor thre period 


University of Brussels for his book, La Formation Territoriale des 


Py pantes Belges au Moyen Age (Brussels, Lamertin, vols. I. and 


Dr. H. T. Colenbrander’s work on the Belgian Revolution of 18, 


The Hague, Nijhoff, pp. 211). 1s drawt 


largely from unpublished sources, notably those in English archives 
Documentary publications: G. Espinas and H. Pirenne, Recueil di 

Documents relatifs a UHistoire de UIndustrie Drapicre en Flandre, vol. 


I. }Commission Rovale d'Histoire de Belgique] (Brussels, P. Imbreghts, 
1906, pp. Xx, 694); Mareus Van \ aernewijck, Troubles en Flandre au 
XII Siecle, trans. by H. Van Duyse, pub. by M. de Smet de Naver 
(Ghent. XN. Heins, 1906, vol. IL. pp. 618, 25 plates, 290 engravings ) ; 
F. J. Vanden Branden, De Spaansche Furie [documents] ( \ntwerpsch 
Archievenblad, 1906, XXIII. 353-471); F. J. L. Kramer, Journalen van 
len Stadhouder Willem II. uit de Jaren 1641-1650 (Bijdragen en 


Mededeelingen van het Historisch Genootschap, 1906, XXVII.). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: R. Maere, Les Origines de la 
Vi ture de Flandre: Etude sur la Diplomatie Pontificale dans les 
Pays-Bas a la Fin du XVI° Stécle, I. (Revue d'Histoire Eccleésiastique, 
July). 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN EUROPE 


Kulturgeschichte Schwedens Wy Oscar Montelius begins with the 


est 


times and comes down to the eleventh century of the Christian 
era ( Leipzig, EE. A. Seemann, 1906, pp. 11, 330). 

Professor P. Fahlbeck of the University of Lund has written a hand 
book on nse et le Parlementarisme Moderne 
(Paris, Picard, 1905. pp. 349), which includes the text of the constitu 
tion of 1809 with the alterations up to 1904. 

he first volume of a Geschichte von Livland (1906, pp. xi, 294) by 
E. Seraphim has been issued in the series of Allgemeine Staatenge 
ha, Perthes). The volume deals with the medieval history 


schichte (Got 


of Livonia and the period of the Reformation to 1582. 
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AMERICA 
GENERAL ITEMS 


Of the three guides to the materials for American histor n foreigt 


archives now in course of preparation by the [De | 1 
Research in the Carnegie Institution, that of Mr: MI. Pe 

Cuban archives is now practically ready tor the press That of P 
fessor Shepherd on Simancas, Sevill nd the Archivo Histor 


Nacional is in an advanced state Phat of Professor C. M. Andrews 
on the London archives for the period betore 1783 
tion. During the summer Miss Frances Daven] 
menting Mr. Andrews’s materials on the thlic Re 
British Museum by similar treatment of minor repos 
archives of the House of Lords, of the province ot W 
beth, Fulham, ete. Professor William Al 

progress toward the proposed mvento nt the terials tor Aa 
religious history preserved in the archives of religious 


missionary societies and theological seminaries 


Congress has made provision for a new edition ot Poore’s C/ : 
Constitutions, and Organic Laws. It will be edited by Dr. | N K, 
Thorpe and Professor Benjamin F. Shambaugh 

\ group of private benefactors has established, at Madison, Wiscot 
sin, the American Bureau of Industrial Research, ot hich Protes 
Richard T. Ely is the principal director Phe Bureau has in prepat ) 
and will publish at intervals within the next two years a large collects 
of fresh documentary material for the history of American indust 
society. Volume I., edited by Dr. U. B. Phillips, will be devote 1 to tl 
South and the early West—the plantation and frontier types of in lustr f 
society. Vol. II. will treat of the Northern development of towns a1 ; 
farming. Vols. III., IV. and V., edited by Dr. J. R. Commons, assist - 
by Miss Helen Sumner and Mr. J. B. Andrews, will present a gr ‘a 


mass of material on trade-unions and the labor movement, trom 1 


to 1880; and vol. VI.. by the same editors, will preset e document: 


for certain important cases at law where trade-unionists have been tried ; 

for conspiracy. Each volume will contain a prefatory essay of s 

fifty pages, followed by some five hundred pages of documents he | 

material is mostly from unique sources, gathered by the ) 

Bureau by personal research throughout the United States \ ( 3 

work of the Bureau will be a history of \mern trial ¢ 


for the writing of which the present collecting and printing 


ments is a preliminary. The ¢ 
cost of printing and binding. The Bureau will be gratetul 


sons who may add to the value of its work vy calling 


any material suitable to its purpose which may have escaj : 
of its staff. i 
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stitution’s German-American collection during 
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Stutes is announced for fall publication (Appleton). It will continue the 


Volume XIII. of the History of North America, edited by Francis N 

Thorpe (Philadelphia, Barrie), has appeared: The Growth of the Na 
1837-1860, by E. W. Sikes and W. M. Keener. 

Re ections of Thirteen Presidents, by John S., Wise ( Doubleday, 
Page, and Company ), is interesting autobiographically, as well as for the 
rather intimate views presented of some of the characters dealt with 
7 gins with Tyler and includes Jefferson Davis, 
iom, written from a sympathetic point of view, 1s 
probably the best in the book. 

\ revised and supplemented edition of G. T. Ritchie’s List of Lain 


colniana in the Library of Congress has been issued by the Library of 


\ bibliography of Lincolniana including about 1,200 titles, together 
with the auction price of each one, is to be published by William H 
Smith, Jr.. of New York. 


which appeared in Macmillan’s Magazine for March, 1887, has been pub 


lished by G. P. Humphrey of Rochester, in a pocket edition of 300 copies. 


Under the title Morgan's Cavalry has been republished (Neale) Basil 
N. Duke's History of Morgan's Cavalry, which appeared in 1867. 
The Army of the Potomac from 1861 to 1862, by Samuel L. French 
ublishing Society of New York), purports to set forth “an absolutely 


ment concerning the various commanders ” 


The volume consists largely of extracts from documentary material, 


wh the author uses in such a way as effectually to thwart the purpes« 
stated abo 

From Bull Run to Chancellorsville, by General N. M. Curtis (Put 
nams ), 1s sketch of the part taken by the Sixteenth New York 


Infantry during the period indicated. 

The fifth volume of Papers of the Military Historical Society of 
Vassachusetts (tHloughton, Mifflin, and Company) bears the subtitle 
Petersburg, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg. Of especial interest is the 
} 


series Of papers on the events between Grant's repulse at Cold Harbor 


and the failure to take Petersburg. 

(ine of the best of recent regimental histories 1s George A. Bruce's 
The Twentieth Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 1861 
1805 (Houghton, Mifflin, and Company). This organization, sometimes 
nown as the “ Harvard Regiment”, was a part of the Second Corps 


Army of the Potomac. Among the engagements to which par- 


is devoted are Ball's Bluff, Fair Oaks, the Seven Days’ 
les, Antietam, Chancellorsville. Gettvsburg, Wilderness, and Spott 


svilvania. The narrative is full of valuable sidelights. 
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federate efforts to harass the Nort 
wn New York, of November 25, 1864, 1 which the 


i the writers sery 


There is also some account 0 c 
rennessee earlier in the war. 

The Library of Congress has pu lished a l 

wteenth and Fifteenth Amend Sp 
Suffrage, compiled under the d i Pst 
Bibliographer 

Twenty Years in the Press Gallery (New York, Publishers’ Printing 
Company), by O. O. Stealey, 1s at ount of public « 


ter as seen by the author during the dec: les in which | t \\ 


ington correspondent of the Louisville Cowrte he 
4 the book contains intimate views of Washingtot lite 
private. and a sketch of the legislation pas 

Phe second part ce Msists hart 


seven public men, written by various ¢ Neaguc 


LOCAL ITEMS, ARRANGED IN GEOGRAPHICAL ORD] 


An interesting document is printed in t issue | 

Scotia made in 1731 by Robert Hale o1 5 er] e orig 
script is in the library ot! the Ameri \ ~ 

We note the following contri ms \ / 

Genealogical Register for Jul 4 erapl 1 st 
C. Winthrop, Jr.. by Henry Edes; “ Extracts 

Constantine Hardy in the Crown Point Exped f 1759 

cated by Charles A. Flagg; and an article Honor rge S 
don, on “The Conference at Deerfield, Mass., August 27-3 7 
between Gov. Belcher and Several Tribes of West 

includes extracts from a diary kept by a member of the g 

council. 

History of the Town of Lyndeborough, 1733-1905 
prepared by Rev. D. Donovan and Jaco \. We var 
lished by the town. 

A valuable bit of Vermontana is again made genet llv a ssible 
by the reprinting of “ Zadock Steel ’s Narrat ‘ of tl irning 
Royalton, Vermont, by Indians ( Bosto M. 
Miss Ivah Dunklee, has included in the volume, ldition to the f 


t of other material he 


print, a considerable amount « 


Royalton. 
Mr. Robert T. Swan's eighteenth report as 
Records (Massachusetts) contains, among 


sion of the relative merits of vaults at ij safes as rega 


Under the title ¢ federat Jpera Caiddd a 
(Neale) Captain John W. Headley gives a detailed a mnt 
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inst fire, and a valuable chapter of “ Don'ts” which could well 
read by all custodians of records. 

Volume VIII. of the Transactions of the Colonial Society of Mass: 
1c record down to the autumn of 1904, and a fascicl 
e next volume bringing it to date, will be issued this month 
Volumes Il. and IV. are in progress. The Society also has in har 


a volume containing a check-list of the Boston newspapers trom 1704 


The Essex Institute has published the first volume of The Diary 
William Bentley, D. D. Bentley was the pastor of the East Church of 
Salem, and his diary is among the manuscripts of the American Anti 
quarian Society. This first volume runs from April, 1784, to December, 
1792. Its value as a source of local history is unusual. A_ briet 
biographical sketch by the late Judge Joseph G. Waters serves as a 
preface. 

The Medford (Massachusetts) Historical Society has published the 
Proceedings of the Celebration of the Two Hundred and Seventy-Fifth 
Anniversary of the Settlement of Medford. A history of the town, by 
John H. Hooper, serves as a preface. 

[wo volumes dealing with the history of the Connecticut valley 
have appeared this summer: Historic Towns of the Connecticut River 
Valley, by George S. Roberts (Schenectady, N. Y., Robson and Adee), 
and Edwin M. Bacon's The Connecticut River and the Valley of th 
Connecticut (Putnam, “ Historic Rivers Series’). 

Three volumes have been added to the Grafton Historical Series, 
edited by Dr. Henry M. Stiles (Grafton Press): Jn Olde Connecticut 
(second edition), by Charles B. Todd; Historical Hadley, by Alice M. 
Walker; and King Philip's War, by George W. Ellis and John E. Morris 

From the contents of the Connecticut Magazine for April-June we 


note the following contributions as having historical interest: “ Last 
g 


Years of Connecticut under the British Crown”, by Benjamin P. Adams; 
“Journal of Sir Peter Pond”, printed from an old manuscript and 
dealing with his experiences among the Indians and in the fur-trade 
during the latter half of the eighteenth century; “Influence of Eccle 
siastical Doctrines on Government in the United States”, by Joel N. 
Kno; “ The Development of Steam Navigation—First Steamboat on 

] 


the Connecticut River”, by C. Seymour Bullock; and “ Peter Morton 
An Early American Merchant and Importer”, by Dr. Everett J. Mc 
Knight. 

Bulletin 1oo, Legislation 26, of the New York State Library is 
devoted to an Index of New York Governors’ Messages, 1777-1901, pre- 
pared by Malcolm G. Wyer and Charlotte E. Groves. 

The Story of Joncaire, his Life and Times on the Niagara, by Frank 


H. Severance (privately printed), constitutes a “ portion of an extended 


study, as vet unpublished, of the operations of the French on the lower 
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Department ot Histor, rite (jovernor 

the Jamestown Exposition Pes 

noted, has been actively at wort no for 
he exhibit. fhe work is undet M. 


earned, of the University of l’enn- Dr. Albert ver 
nd has comprised much search 1 ‘ t 1 of its 
southeastern counties. Much mater ‘ 1 nd 
estic life ot the early rest 
. historians will be the series of histor s—wall-1 ro 
] +1 ar? 
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years n their construction tik ‘ s bee t 
hy means of land-warrants, 
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heen designated. There will also | s ney 
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The id ng aft ic le 
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1793-1797, a iong tetter iro (; ( \\ | 
euson’s swamp South ¢ arolina contamuing P 
of Eutaw Springs, and a list, by Albert J. | : k 
imported im 17 tile ‘ ) 
list of accessions to the library of the Hist S 7 
during 1905, we note the papers o1 \ ( ! 1] 
= the Charles Godfrey Leland re 
Pa neous titles 

Volume IX. (1905) of the Proce ) ! ( ¢i 
ming Historical and Geological S edited by H 
tains in addition to rticies Of I 

Pioneer Physicians of the Wyoming 


Pennypacker; and “ The Exped 
the Indians in 1778 to Avenge the M re ot Wy 
David Crait. 


The June number of the Xk rds of the A 


torical Society contains, aside 11 

the “ Letters and Diary of Father J]: h M . 
vears 1737-1786, when he was I M ] 
ments are from the Shea Collection in (corgetown § ] 


edited by Rev. Edward I. Devitt, S. J 
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Dixie after the War, by Mrs. M. L. Avary (Doubleday, Page, and 
C% \ s “an exposition of social conditions existing in the Sout} 
during the twelve vears succeeding the fall of Richmond ” 

In the July issue of the lirginta Magazine of History and B 
raphy is commenced a most important documentary publication: * Jour 
nals of the Council of Virginia in Executive Session, 1737-1763". The 

Y trnals in the Virginia State Library, from which this pul 
| 1 is ry greatly character, from rough minutes to full 

records; there are Iso many gaps. Among the “ Virginia 
Legislative Papers”, in the same issue, are printed documents bearing 
on the treaty concluded between Virginia and the Indians at Fort Dun 
more (PI re), in June, 1775. together with the minutes of the treaty 
beginning on June 19 

Phe Ap ittox Surrender House Association, of which Mrs. C. W 
Dunlap of Washington is secretary, has been formed with a view to the 
per ) of the MeLean farmhouse, at Appomattox, Vir 
gil in which the surrender of (ieneral Lee took place. 

Re ctions of a Lifetime, by John Goode of Virginia (Neale) adds 
another to the list of recent autobiographical works by southerners. Mr 
Goode was er of the secession convention of Virginia, and of th 
Confederate Congress throughout the war, and later served several terms 


in the United States Congress 

Mr. Virgil A. Lewis, director of the State Department of Archives 
Historv of West Virginia, has published a statement showing th 
Its of the first year’s work of his department, pointing out th 


ossibilities for historical research in West Virginia, and making a pk 

~ | 
tion to the department of all kinds of material bearing on 
anv phase of the state’s history. The department is installed in com 


] 


arters in the Capitol Annex Building, and has arranged to 


intage its already large collection (inherited in part fron 
the old Historical Soc iety ). Its collection of Virginiana is large. 


lhe latest issue of The John P. Branch Historical Papers of Ran 
(volume IL., no. 2: June 1906), edited by Pro 


‘ge 
fessor William E. Dodd. contains two contributions. The first of these 
o>) j biographical sketch of R. M. T. Hunter, by D. R. Ander 


(pp. 4-77) Is a DIOgT. i tcl 
the first attempt as yet (Martha T. Hunter's Wemoir bears mainly 
on Hunter's private and early life) at a study of the public life of that 
l te leader The second contribution (pp. 78-183) bears t 


Contederate lea 


heading “ Virginia Opposition to Chief Justice Marshall”, and is n 


=~ 


up of five letters, reprinted from the Richmond Enguirer of May and 
June, 1821, bv “ Algernon Sidney” (Spencer Roane), on the so-called 

Lottery Decision’, given by the United States Supreme Court in the 
Cohen ws. the State of Virginia. These letters, bitter in their 
attack on Marshall, constitute, as the editor notes, a “commentary on 


the national constitution in matters touching the relative rights of the 
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principal articles in the Ohio Archaeological and Historical 
Ouarterly for July are three appreciations: * Stanton—the Patriot ’’, an 
address delivered at Kenyon College by Mr. Andrew Carnegie, on April 
26; ° Salmon P. Chase", the substance of an address by Senator Joseph 
i. Foraker before the United States Circuit Court at Springfield, Illinois, 


(october 7, 1g05: nd “ (aeneral Greorge \. Custer by Judge Richard M. 


\n attractive little volume of interest in local history is The History 
St. Andress Church, Ann Arbor, Michigan, by Professor Arthur 


Cross (Ann Arbor, Wahr, 1906). The book covers in an enter 


t ng way something like seventy-four vears of parish history, and 
C1VES excellent « of the way in which the churches of the 
West were founded and how they have prospe red. 


\mong the contributions to the /udiana Quarterly Magazine of Hts- 

ry for June are “George W. Julian: Some Impressions’, by Mrs. 
irace |. Clarke: “* Early Indianapolis” (a second installment from the 
Fletcher papers); “ Early Schools of Indiana” (a second installment 
from the D. D. Banta papers); and “ River Navigation in Indiana”, by 
(seorge S. Cottman. In the editorial department is to be found some 
information respecting local historical societies in Indiana 

In the last session of the Kentucky legislature an act was passed pro- 

viding an annual appropriation of $5,000 for the support of the Kentucky 
State Historical Society, which is made the trustee of the state. Mrs. 


Jennie C. Morton, editor of the society's publication, the Register, has 


ecn appointed secretary-treasurer, id Miss Jackson has been made 
ibrarian The society will have ample accommodations in the new 
capitol upon its completion, and will take active measures to collect and 
preserve the public records and other material of historical value. 


Landmarks in IVisconsin is the title of Bulletin of Information No 
30 (June) of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 

The Jozwa Journal of History and Politics for July is devoted to a 
ept by Robert Lucas during the War of 1812 At the outbreak 


of the war Lucas was a brigadier-general in the Ohio militia, but shortly 


afterward received a commission as captain in the regular army. Re 
ceiving no orders as captain, however, he enlisted as a private in one of 
the volunteer companies that he was instrumental in raising from the 
Ohio militia. The Journal, therefore, is the narrative of a private 
old It oper ( \pril 25, 1612 nd records the details of the Hull 


campaign and the return of the Ohio volunteers after the surrender 
Portions of the Journal have previously been used, notably in the report 
by Lewis Cass on Hull's campaign. The Journal is edited by John C 
nodel introduction, including an enlightening 
map, and appends certain letters found among the Lucas papers which 


lous points in the campaign. 
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We note the 1 lowing contr t t 
‘William F. Cool ugh | iN | 
Charles Christopher Part \ ( W 

lowa under Territorial Gov 
by Colonel Alonzo \berne ee! 
lowa oneluded, by F. I. Hert 

Mr. George W. Mat "4 
Society, has published 11 1 ‘ ] } 
count ot the visit ot Zel ] \l 1h ~ 
ber 29, 1806, at d of his lows ge the tlag j 
and raising the flag of the l ed St | X 

event a celebration was he ld in Repul (K 
26-29. 
Phe University of ¢ 1 I] 
tains a useful contribution by Protesser ! A P 
Bibliography of Colorado listo 
Phe first publication of the Oklahoma Histor Society. 100% , 
any specific title. It is an eighty-five-page | hlet, devot to tl = 7 
origin, work, and accessions of the sé 
Honorable Sidney Clarke on the “ Op e of O 
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account by Edgar I Hewett o h f 
New Merico. It is the first of a series L by the B F 
will treat of the antiquities of 1 don 
The Ouarterly of the Oregon this il Soc i t 
besides continuations, Phe Genesis of the Ore Rail Svst : 
by Joseph Gaston; \ Brief Histor i the Est | Y 
of the University of Oregon at Eugene by J. Jj. MW | 
documentary material, \ Reminiscence of the In War S53 
written in 1879 by James W. Nesmith \mong th ecel t 
accessions of the society should ited a et 
hundred military papers bearing on th Indian \W f m&s55—185' 
A bibliography of writings on the American | ] 
pines, 1898-1903, has been compiled and eas ( 
gress. 
It is announced that the War Department ts 
edition of the collection of documents : Philipp nsur ¥ 
gent records These uments, Wh ere ture er the 
of the insurrection against Spat s well as of t y t the | ed 4 
States. Their translation and preparation for publicaty is been going ‘ 
on for the last three years, under the direction of Capt R. M x 
Tavlor, U. S. A. 
One of the most intimate studies 0! the Philippines, since th 
American occupation, is to be found in The Philippine Experies 
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m merican Leacher (Scribner's Sons). The author, William B. 
Freer, was stationed first in central, and later in southern Luzon. but 
also made visits to the southern islands. The book is especially valu- 
able for the near views that it gives of the everyday life of the island- 


l¢@ir manners and customs, and their personal characteristics. 


\ brief account of The Earliest Historical Relations between Mexico 
and Japan, by Zelia Nuttall, based on “ original documents preserved 
In Spain and Japan”, is issued as no. 1 of volume IV. of the “ Uni- 
versity of California Publications; American Archaeology and Eth- 


nology 
We note The Republic of Colombia, by F. L. Petre (London, Stan- 


ford), dealing with the administrative, economic, and social conditions, 


and potential development of that country. 


Pizarro and the ( onquest of Peru, by Frederick A. Ober, is a recent 


addition to the Harper series, “ Heroes of American History”. The 


] 


first volume of Mr. Ober’s Columbus the Discoverer, in the same series, 


has also appeared. 


1 


| announcements, not elsewhere noted in these pages, 


From the fa 


we select the following: Century Company: Lincoln the Lawyer, by 
Frederick T. Hill; Addresses of John Hay; Harper and Brothers: The 
Americanisms of Washington, by Henry van Dyke; Houghton, Mifflin, 
and Company: Memoir and Letters of Frederic Dan Huntington, by 
\rria S. Huntington; The Practice of Diplomacy, by John W. Foster; 
Little, Brown, and Company: A Handbook of Polar Discoveries, re- 
written, by General A. W. Greeley; G. P. Putnam’s Sons: The Ohio 
River, by Archer B. Hulbert; The Story of Old Fort Johnson, by W. 
M. Reid; Gettysburg and Lincoln, by H. S. Burrage: The Union Cause 
in Kentucky, by Thomas Speed; Charles Scribner's Sons: The First 


Forty Years of Washington Society, edited by Gaillard Hunt. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: H. Addington Bruce, New Light 

] 

on the Mecklenburg Declaration (North American Review, July) ; Worth 
ington ©. Ford, One of Franklin's Friendships (Harper's, September) H. 


B. Learned, The Oni 


igin and Creation of the President's Cabinet, 1781 


1703 | Studies in the History of the American Cabinet, I.] (Yale Re- 
view, August); Gaillard Hunt, editor, Il’ashington in Jefferson's Time, 
[., from the diaries and family letters of Margaret Bayard Smith (Scrib- 
ner’s, September); C. K. Wead, The Portraits of St. Mémin (Apple- 
ton's, July); Carl Schurz, Reminiscences of a Long Life (running 
in MecClure’s); E. D. Fite, The Canal and the Railroad from 1861 
to 1805 (Yale Review, August); W. L. Fleming, The Freedmen’s 
Savings Bank, Il. (Yale Review, August); ‘“ Nicholas North”, The 
Autobiography of a Southerner since the Civil War (running in the 


\tlantic Monthly) ; Gerhardt Bradt, Wodoc Var Reminiscences (Metro- 


] 


po! 


itan, July). 
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